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The Nude in Art--and Life 


By Courtney Cowper 


O write of the nude in art is some- 
IT] thing like writing about the alpha- 

bet in literature. Historically, 
this is certainly true. The very first 
hunter of the stone age, who, with a bit 
of red clay pigment, drew upon the walls 
of that famous cave in Southern France, 
crude outlines of the forms of life with 
which he was familiar—bison, deer and 
human, started the fashion of treating as 
legitimate material for art, the undraped 
human figure. 

All the early artists followed his lead. 
And it might almost be said the higher 
the value of the art of any early civiliza- 
tion, the more frequent the use by 
painter or sculptor of the absolute nude. 
Certainly such civilizations as those of 
Persia and Assyria, Egypt and Yucatan, 
where, according to our present valua- 
tions, art did not reach the degree of de- 
velopment reached in Greece, there was 
a tendency to depict costumed figures, 
conventualized after the national mode. 
But the Greeks, especially at their zenith 
of cultural glory, had always, even when 
they draped their figures, the feeling for 
the nude. The swift flowing garments 
of the Victory of Samothace might have 
been of the lightest chiffon—so do they 
reveal the beauty which they cover and 
enhance. 

Aesthetically this is just as true. For 
an impersonal or “objective” attitude to- 
ward all life and phenomena, lies at the 
very beginning of art appreciation. The 
woman who can not view the Winged 
Mercury without a sneaking sense of 
shame, and the man who cannot gaze at 
the Venus de Medici without the subtlest 
tinge of lasciviousness coloring his 
thought, are both really incapable of ap- 


preciating any form of art, for they could 
always read a personal, gross, literal, 
vulgar meaning into any representation 
—even of landscape. 

Perhaps the real purpose of art is to 
give us a detached “outside” view of our 
own emotions, sensations, passions. 
Herein doubtless rests the source of that 
cooling and soothing effect which galler- 
ies have upon those who love to haunt 
them. 

A belief that there is anything wrong 
or shameful in the contemplation of the 
beauties of the human form betokens a 
vicious attitude of mind in the person or 
community holding it. It is always at- 
tended with other vices and evils, of 
which the greatest is provincial igno- 
rance. 

Anatole France, in his allegorical and 
fantastic satire on human society, “Pen- 
guin Island” tells how the devil intro- 
duced lasciviousness into a primitive and 
uncorrupted society. 

It will be remembered that the pen- 
guins are a comical sort of bird living 
near the South Pole, who are nearer 
akin to fishes and reptiles than any other 
bird not extinct. Those who saw the 
Peary South Pole Expedition movies will 
also remember that at a distance, with 
their erect attitude, characteristic move- 
ments and peculiar “coat and vest” mark- 
ings, they somewhat resemble clothed 
diminutive human beings. 

In France’s book, a short-sighted me- 
dieval missionary, mistaking an assem- 
blage of these birds for humans, preaches 
to them, becomes convinced by their 
movements that he has converted them, 
and straightway baptizes them for the re- 
mission of their sins. 
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He thereby caused the celestial author- 
ities much embarrassment. 

This embarrassment arose out of the 
theological problem of how it might be 
possible to remit the sins of a race which 
had never yet sinned—never, in fact, as 
yet been capable of sinning. 

A sort of convention of the saints was 
called, and France’s report oZ7 the alleged 
doings of that heavenly assemblage, with 
its bickerings, its suggestions, arguments 
and counter-arguments, is not altogether 
unlike an Examiner reporter’s write-up 
of a stormy session of the Board of Su- 
pervisors, with Andy Gallagher and “Jem- 
met” in full swing. 

The problem was finally solved by the 
suggestion of one of the saints—I forget 
which one—that the penguins be turned 
into men and given a chance to accumu- 
late a few sins (in order that said heav- 
enly authorities might have a chance of 
fulfilling their contract to remit the pen- 
guins’ iniquities). 

This was accordingly done, and for 
once the Prince of Darkness fell in with 
heavenly designs—by undertaking the 
promotion of sin among the penguins. 

When the penguins were turned into 
men, they, of course, lost their feathers, 
and went about clad rather airily, con- 
sidering the probable climate of their 
island, which France places near the 
pole. 

Up to the time that Satan got busy, the 
female human penguin meant just as 
much to the male human penguin, as she 
had meant when they were both mere 
birds—just that much and no more. 

Such a state of affairs did not suit Sa- 
tanic purposes. 

His very first activity on the island, 
according to France, was to catch a poor 
naked unsophisticated — and awkward — 
female penguin and teach her the art of 
dress,—that is to say, of covering her 
form in a manner to call attention to, 
and enhance (or create) its charms. 

The point of all which is that the origin 
and everlasting source of all unhealthy 
sex mysticism and over-emphasis is in 
clothes. That lasciviousness and over- 
lust is based more upon a lack of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the beauties of 
the human form than it is upon the pres- 
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ence of that knowledge. 

This observation is not original with 
the writer—nor did it originate with 
France. It is an ancient, although some 
times imperfectly recognized truth. 

To tell the truth, sex and sex allure is 
the most over advertised commodity on 
earth. 

Sex, love, marriage, et cetera, have 
been press-agented by every poet from 
Homer and Omar to Amy Lowell and 
Witter Bynner—that is, of course, if it is 
admitted that all four are poets — by 
every dramatist from Euripides and 
Shakespeare to George Cohan and David 
Belasco— with the same provisionary 
condition, of course. , 

Sculptors, painters, novelists, musi- 
cians, newspaper reporters—in short, all 
the world’s literature and all the world’s 
art, good, bad and indifferent, have de- 
voted their efforts to the creation of an 
illusion and emphasis which, to tell the 
truth, the subject doesn’t merit. 

Such people as Ellen Key and Have- 
lock Ellis, who pretend to strip away the 
veil, don’t do anything of the sort. They 
have merely found a new way of singing 
the song and telling the story. They 
draw the curtain well enough, but only 
to discover to us an artificial stage set- 
ting—perhaps new and original in design 
and plan, but unreality, nevertheless. 

And of all the press-agents of sex, the 
priests and the purists, the preachers 
and moralists have been the most effi- 
cient. 

If sin and sinful women, for instance, 
were only just one-half as alluring and 
charming in reality as the oldtime sun- 
day school teacher used to make out, 
how much more joyful a place this old 
world would be! But the wild, wild wo- 
men are so sadly tame after all! 

One of the most baffling and confusing 
things in life is not only that love and 
marriage, but that sin, “sweet sin,” itself, 
as experiences, never come up to anv- 
thing like the reputation given them. 

Not only is the bliss and joy that is 
claimed, missing from the actuality, but 
the very deep agony and torment of 
which the poets sing, exist mainly in 
their songs. 

The queer thing is that although prac- 








Woodside Nymph Visiting the Mirrored River at Noontide. 
—Emma B. Freeman. 
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tically the whole of every generation 
finds this out before they die, it never 
gets through the thick heads of the next 
succeeding generation. You'd think 
they’d guess sometime—but they don’t. 

Of course it is a good thing they don’t, 
conceding that the human race is worthy 
of perpetuation. 

But there is a point, and here is the 
crux of the discussion, where all this 
razzle-dazzle about sex subjects ceases to 
be desirable of a matter of race utility, 
and becomes the source of anti-social 
evils that threaten the very life of the 
race. It is hard for the most subtle mor- 
alist to place and define this point in 
words, but instinct and common sense 
recognize the “limit.” 

In creating this age-old glamor, the 
dressmakers, modistes, and corsettieres, 
have been merely the tools and accom- 
plices of the priests and the poets, but 
they have been such a help! They have 
carried the light into regions where the 
influence of neither priest nor poet ex- 
isted, and they have helped wonderfully 
to tie up the tradition and literature of 
the subject to every day actuality. Their 
talent for making a drape of cloth tell 
a clever lie has covered what a multi- 
tude of sins of society against the health 
and beauty of the race! They have 
clothed generation after generation of de- 
fectives that the illusion might not die, 
and if their clothing tended to make each 
generation more defective, they grew 
still more skillful in covering the faults 
they helped to create, — and finally how 
often they succeeded perverting taste un- 
til these very defects could be empha- 
sized for the same purpose,—that is just 
as points of beauty had once been empha- 
sized. 

Witness the recent rage for the “de 
butante slouch,” whereby a rickety, 
anaemic female with a spine curved like 
the letter C was supposed to create pleas- 
urable sensations in the breast of the 
tired business man, when the Venus de 
Milo could she become perfect flesh be- 
fore his eyes, would have left him un- 
moved. 

It is gladly admitted that dressmakers 
are necessary. Besides the need of pro- 
tecting our ridiculous bodies from the 
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heats and colds of the earth’s unfriendly 
surface, there are few of us who are so 
beautiful that we would not welcome at 
times, at least, the comfort and protec- 
tion of some clever modist’s or tailor’s 
lie. I can imagine there were times when 
Diana herself would have enjoyed 
“slumping down” under the protecting 
folds of some old worn “knock-about” 
mantle, safe from the strain of being 
beautiful. For even were we all blessed 
with the beauty of Venus and Apollo 
there would come times when we'd tire 
of posing. 

And the wildest-eyed advocate of 
eugenics would not undertake to promise 
us, even if all his theories were adopted, 
that we could ever build up so perfect 
a race that a little occasional aid from 
an expert costumer would not be wel- 
comed. 

Turn back and read Mark Twain, when 
Mark becomes frank and tells the 
truth about the miserable, ignorant, bom- 
bastic, artificial and hypocritical ’60’s 
and °70’s—those days when a woman’s 
slippers were supposed to be myste- 
riously suspended from her hips, to fall 
just at the edge of her crinoline. That 
she might have legs was unimaginable, 
and along with the denial of the exist- 
ence of these very useful limbs, went the 
denial of a number of other truths. Wo- 
mén were imagined, or said, in those 
days to be a number of things which wo- 
men are not, never have been and never 
will be. Men, likewise, claimed certain 
qualities and attributes, which men never 
possessed and quite probably never had 
any real desire to possess. Upon such 
wrong hypotheses calculations were sure 
to go astray. So the generation abounded 
in all sorts of wasteful, grotesque, un- 
just and stupid customs. 

It is not at all impossible that the 
Greeks reached such perfect heights of 
civilization simply because every Greek 
knew exactly just how a perfectly 
healthy, strong and excellent human 
body ought to be formed. And knowing 
this, he took an absolutely impersonal at- 
titude toward the beauty of such a form. 

This knowledge seems to be a sort of 
talisman, or a sort of corrective stand- 
ard for thought, whereby any nation may 





Nymphs Reposing ’Neath the Shadows of the Redwoods. 
Emma B. Freeman. 
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be kept to a certain sane manner of 
thought upon the vital truths of life. 

At any rate, in decadent and corrupted 
stages of civilization, the popular con- 
ception of human beauty has been of 
something misformed, grotesque, and 
grotesquely costumed. Among the mod- 
erns we have only to refer to France in 
the period before the revolution, and 
among the ancients whether in India, in 
Egypt, in Asia Minor or in Greece and 
Rome, or in the far away civilizations of 
prehistoric America, periods of social de- 
cadence have always been accompanied 
by accentuation of ornate, grotesque and 
complicated costume, disfiguring and 
masking the human form in the age’s art. 

It is as though we humans conceived 
of truth in the form of a beautiful, per- 
fect woman or youth, and once having 
forgotten the outlines of such a form, we 
seem to forget the nature and existence 
of truth. 

So, if the moralists, by generations of 
vicious ancestry, have forgotten to take 
joy in the beautiful nude in art, they 
should awaken to its beneficient social 
effect. 

Arthur Ruhl, in his charming book, 
describing a trip through Russia in the 
winter of 1915-1916, before the curse of 
war and its resulting political chaos had 
destroyed the normal ways of Russian 
life, tells of a characteristic adventure at 
Kiev—a swim in the Dneiper. 

He says: “Kiev is on the bluffs of the 
west bank. The east shore of the river 
consists of low sand-flats, an ideal‘ bath- 
ing place, and people rowed across from 
Kiev, walked up the sand a bit, and went 
into the river au naturel, like small boys 
in the old swimming hole.” 

Ruhl was at first somewhat disconcert- 
ed by the sight of heavy handsome men 
and women splashing in the water with 
their children “like happy walruses.” 
But the impersonal attitude of these 
men and women and children to the 
others and to themselves soon penetrat- 
ed and he found somewhat to his sur- 
prise, he tells us, that the human animal, 
once all men lay aside clothes, is no 
more naked or exposed than any other 
animal. Immodesty is a thing of cus- 
tom. Yet it is immodest to do what 


other people do not do. And did nine 
women out of ten go unclad every day 
and any day down Market street, the 
tenth woman who assumed a skirt and 
coat would be “lectured at” as an immod- 
est vicious creature—as she no doubt 
would prove, and the idle men would turn 
to look after her, just as now they turn 
to look after the skirt that is shorter or 
tighter than the average. 

So, again, we of today, the children 
and grandchildren of the silly ’60’s, and 
heirs to all their vices and miscalcula- 
tions, have much deliverance to be thank- 
ful for. 

For instance, there was the fad for 
barefoot dancing. It has freed us for- 
ever from a lascivious attitude toward 
all dancing. No one of our grandmoth- 
ers could have stood up in a skirt to 
her ankles and have done any sort of a 
solo dance, with the slightest of kicks, 
without losing her character. 

Queerly, in spite of all this false mod- 
esty, all the dancing of that period tended 
toward lasciviousness. Where now is 
the skirt dance with its one revealing 
kick to the ceiling that was supposed to 
be so exciting and wicked? Where now 
are the pink tights and the wasp waists 
of the Amazon chorus of old? 

After all it was not what these poor 
ladies of the stage, who no doubt were 
only trying to earn an honest living, did 
that made them seem evil. It was the 
thought behind the eyes of the audience 
that watched them. 

Nowadays, a dancer who is a real 
dancer, can come out clad in a piece of 
chiffon the size of a pocket handkerchief, 
and because she has no tights to mask 
and hamper, give us the opportunity of 
joy in beautiful movement which we can 
accept and appreciate to its full—because 
there is evil neither in what she does, 
nor in what we think. 

But in the beginning our fathers 
thought much evil of the barefoot danc- 
ers—until the barefoot dancers shocked 
it out of their systems. Now there is 
such a dancer on every vaudeville pro- 
gram, and they can do little but bore us, 
unless they have real and exceptional 
art in their dancing. 

To a certain extent the “curse” has 











A Dryad in the Forest Primeval. 


—Jessie T. Banfield. 








“Autumn.” The Figure Suggests the Sorrow Nature Feels for the Dying Year. 
—Jesse T. Banfield. 





“Contemplation.” 


—Jesse T. Banfield. 
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been taken off the nude for us, because 
we are beginning to realize it was in our 
own eyes,—a sort of shadow of the 
clothes with which the form was wont to 
be covered. 

When the grinning Chicago crowds 
blocked traffic to stare at “September 
Morn,” it was not because the picture 
had any great value as a painting, nor 
merely because the lady therein was un- 
covered by any garment. Rather it was 
because of a certain feeling that the lady 
should have been dressed—that she had 
a regular modern costume back on the 
shore somewhere which she would soon 
run back and shiver into. The crowd 
had a sense of peering into a scene for- 
bidden—and that is just what the artist 
intended, and the reason that “Septem- 
ber Morn,” as a painting, is not a work 
of art, but a vicious trick in the name of 
art, which every lover of the nude 
resents. Yet this picture in the end 
worked its good. It became famous and 
popular on penny postcards, and the 
ordinary public learned that they might 
look upon a nude picture without being 
stricken by a bolt from the blue. They 
finally got used to it, and there was the 
blessing—they immediately lost interest 
in it, and in any other nude that appeal- 
ed merely because it was _ unclothed. 
After that a nude would have to be 
clothed in the artist’s intellectuality and 
conception of beauty, before they could 
again be interested. 

The first nude figure by an American 
artist to be exhibited in America, was the 
“Greek Slave,” by Hiram Powers. A pic- 
turesque incident was the securing by 
Powers of a round-robin signed by sev- 
eral prominent Philadelphia ministers of 
the gospel, that the “Greek Slave” was 
“pure” and wouldn’t hurt the public by 
being gazed at. There is no doubt about 
the figure being innocuous. Poor Pow- 
ers in his determination to thoroughly 
sterilize his work from any bad associa- 
tions had to destroy all trace of person- 
ality or beauty. It is a woodeny, stupid 
thing enough, that “Greek Slave.” It 
missed being a real work of art by ex- 
actly the opposite method to that taken 
in case of the painting just mentioned, 
but we must, nevertheless, be grateful 
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to Powers. He did his best. The main 
desideratum was to get the American 
people to gaze at a nude, as a rightful 
and good thing to do. He accomplished 
that. He overcame the tabu, and started 
a movement to destroy a fetish. 

But Powers’ and most sculptors and 
painters reach only the “exclusive and 
cultured” stratas of our society. Their 
work in correcting and making sane our 
ideas of some of the most vital things in 
life, do not penetrate very far. 

(Of course the sculptors and painters 
have no idea—at least, many of them 
have not, that they are doing anything 
of the sort. Very few artists are moral- 
ists. They create the beautiful as they 
see it, and their social use is incidental.) 

But the art of photographing the nude 
has reached so high a point in America, 
and especially on the Pacific Coast, that 
it promises to do great “missionary work.” 
These reproductions are as good as 
“originals” — they have the advantage, 
really of being originals, and the prices 
are not too high to place them out of 
reach of the general public. 

The personalities and temperaments of 
the artists who have taken this art upon 
the coast have been most fortunate. 
Such artists as Emma B. Freeman and 
Jesse Banfield have succeeded in steer- 
ing safely between the two evils that be- 
set the path of every student or portrayer 
of the nude. Without making their 
studies so innocuous as to be meaning- 
less and lacking in personality, they have 
nevertheless succeeded in avoiding any 
lewd suggestiveness in subject or treat- 
ment. 

True enough, Banfield is a believer in 
glamourie. He invests his plates with an 
atmospheric softness and illusion. His 
figures seem almost shadows—spirits of 
the wood, that will fade into the back- 
ground and disappear should we rub our 
eyes too briskly. He is a veritable poet 
of the place. 

Miss Freeman’s plates show a more 
realistic, and perhaps intellectual treat- 
ment of the relation of the human nude 
to nature in its primitive forms. She loves 
to catch her dryads in the deep woods, 
and she gives them a certain solidity, as 
of the warm brown earth. 




















In Yosemite 


By Henry Meade Bland 


Because there is a rosy memory 

Of stream and flower and a face divine 

Woven with high crag and lilied lea, 

I, Inno, child of the Dawn and the White Sunshine 
Write these soft rhymes and dare to call them mine. 
Now in sweet fancy I am again a boy, 

And lose myself among the ancient pine, 

Climbing the highest cliff in silent joy, 

Lone as lorn Paris driven by fate from song-built Troy. 


How can I read the glacier chronicle, 

Of heaped moraine, or rock-wall scarred and seamed: 
Its story seems to fall sardonical 

Upon the yearning soul that once has dreamed 

On labyrinthine mind or once has deemed, 

That he has found perfection in a face: 

And all the magic of that face is reamed 

Into his brain, woven in immortal lace, 

Whose beauty only an eternal love can trace. 


Too many memories ensnare the heart, 

And seem to hold it from the days to be. 

I shall forget the things of which I was a part: 

I turn my gaze upon the flowered lea, 

The joyous thrush is rhyming now for me, 

The waterfall is singing hour by hour: 

Make me, oh Crag, of thine eternity! 

Give me, oh Vale, the glory of thy dower! 

Touch me, I pray, with thy strong majesty and power! 


Clear as a star reflected in the deep 

Of silent Mirror Lake, that face to me! 

No breath of air breaks in upon the sleep 

Of jewelled water, shining radiantly: 

Thus in that quiet lake of memory 

(As in the silver pool) upon the star 

I look with eager wondering eye and see 

The meteor-flash of beauty from afar; 

And fain would turn the key, the sacred past unbar. 


I walk in silence by the mossed stream, 

The ousel sings, the summer clouds are high; 

My mind runs only to a single theme— 

An eager face that ever flashes nigh. 

I gaze the long prospect to the tender sky: 

Lo, it is there, and ever seems to rise. 

Then comes the gray dove’s plaintive loving cry 

Only to be broken by a sweet surprise;— 

Through the dark oak leaves gleam those eager talking eyes. 
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And yet how often I linger on the trail, 
Eager to catch the first night-melody of Pan 
Floating afar from shadowy rock and dale! 

How often do I hear the joyous clan 

Of fairy and nymph, a merry caravan, 

Hurry at eve from tree or leafy bower; 

Or when the new moon leads the starry van 

How often come deep voices, hour by hour, 

Spoke by the thundrous fall in majesty and power. 












Perhaps the Master-Mind has subtly given 
This, the great glory of the primal world, 
Scarred with old-time and with the thunder riven, 
Where by His foot the stream of streams lies curled; 
That, turning thence to where in power is whirled 
The wheel by which He shapes the soul of man, 

One may adore the flash divine unfurled 
Upon the brow of smiling child, or span 
The way unfolding life’s inexplicable plan. 












All the sweet harmonies of Eden-Time 
Are here. The Winds in summer melody 

The water-ousel song; the rippled rhyme 

Of snowy waters, and the minstrelsy 

Of immemorial pine. Such harmony 

Greek Homer played;on such a steep he sang 
When that he fashioned fair and joyously 

The throne of Jove: And, as his music rang, 
Straightway the temple of the gods in glory sprang. 











Once on the trail I stood while sombre clouds 
Loomed threat’ningly around the Valley rim, 
Swaying in ominous, shadowy, eager, crowds— 
Dark offspring of the summery seraphim, 

Who sang a deep, titanic, snow-born, hymn; 

Then came the thunder, not a single crash, 

But like the shout of hosting cherubim: 

The day was night, and fiercely lash on lash, 
Wild dome and spire signaled many a fiery flash. 













There gleams the rainbow over Vernal Fall 
There glows the great Nevada, haloed white, 
And stubborn Half Dome lifts his granite wall 
Where bold Tenaya flashes mystic light. 

The clear Mercedes wings in gentle flight 
Where the Great Fall is singing evermore! 

The Bridal Maiden laughs, a radiant sprite. 

There gleams El Capitan, and o’er and o’er 
Recounts his thunder-scars. Be silent and adore! 














A hundred thousand years of mountain bloom!— 
The tall Oenotheras, the mimulus, the blue 
Pentstamon, fabric woven in the loom 

Of Juno; violets dipped in heathery dew, 

Lilies and daisies and all the lightsome crew 

Of rose or heartsease for which lovers yearn, 
Each, in a wonder, spring by spring renew,— 
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Nepenthe, asphodel and quiet rue, 
And all the fine embroidery of leaf and fern! 










In such a vale beloved Endymion 
Reclined when Adonais secret-dwelt 

Within his bower deep-hidden from the sun; 

Where twilight mysteries forever melt 

Into the starlight, and through the night is felt 
Strange presences unseen. In such a vale 

The star-crowned Bard of shining Avon dealt 

With Fate, creating ghost or phantom pale 

Telling of love and war in many a sweet-sung tale. 
















The great Earth-Mother carved, long, long ago, 
And fretted these high crags, and gently drew 
Her finger in the sand. She taught the snow 
The way of the stream. She hung the rose with dew 
She hollowed out the caves, and tuned anew 

The hills to low Aeolian refrain: 

She gave the sky its deep eternal blue: 

She changed the snow to singing summwr rain; 

And trailed the hills, an endless golden c*ain. 















Here fair Niam, the Oread of the Wind, 
Waits on the shadowy river’s flowerd stream, 
Moaning and sighing because she cannot find 

Her lover. She waits where gleam on gleam 

The lightning flashes in a joy supreme, 

Till longing sweet o’er-fills her eyes of blue-—— 
Waits the old tryst upon the hills of Dream, 

He saw her spring fairer than poet’s pen 

And now she spreads her couch in many a sunlit hue. 














And here star-eyed Idalean Venus rose, 
Bewitching messenger from gods to men. 

Greek Hermes, so the Attic story goes, 

Said she was born of foam: clear to his ken 

He saw her spring fairer than poet's pen 

Ever set forth. He erred. The magic One, 
Sweet Love, leapt from the glorious rainbow when 
The great Fall is wed unto the noonday Sun, 
Fairest of all beauty great Poesy has spun. 












Here on a flowery day came John o’ the Mountain, 
And shaped he many a far and deep-hid trail. 

He saw with loving eye each stream and fountain 
And sought each secret of the rain-bowed vale; 

Until the white-winged angel, Israefale, 

Touched him and beckoned, and gently upward led 
Him over the Range of Light; and now his tale 

Is told in flower and stream and sunset red, 
And every tree the wilding folk have tenanted. 

















And I, too, came and saw, and loved; and listened 
To the divine song of cataract and air; 

Gazed where the starry domes in wonder glistened, 
Where the high towering pine and fir were ever fair; 
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Dreamed by the river, watched with tender care 
The robin build, and happy, hour by hour, 

Trailed through the meadow where the debonair 
Sunshiny blossoms made a witching bower, 
Fashioned of buttercups the happy children’s dower. 


All the long summer afternoons me-seemed 

To have been carried away to Aidenn-Land, 

Where sweet the smiling leaves of lotus dreamed. 

The spiced pine soothed with many a fragrant hand 
The happy brook laughed over the silver sand 

Only by Pan’s wild flutes was the silence broken 
While rosy Iris arched her flashing band. 

Love drank libations from his chalice oaken 

And a new friendship smiled with many a happy token. 


The rainbow fades upon the purple hill 

But in the soul its glories never die 

A smile may pass as ripples on a rill 

But in true hearts its circles ever lie 

The gold that passes from the morning sky, 

Is gold forever in great Memory’s reign: 
Psyche is ever a tenant in love’s sigh, 

And gentle Baldur, by blind Hoder slain, 

Is deathless in spring’s never-ending flower-train. 





The Mates Revenge 


By Tom Devine 


IGHTING HANS BENSON, skipper 
of the schooner “Carrier Dove,” 

stood on the poop deck with his 
lean legs far apart. One hand was hold- 
ing the binoculars to his eyes and the 
other was savagely sawing circles in the 
air. He was looking aloft at the jigger 
top mast Slim Anderson was painting. 
His actions showed anger; his voice and 
words disgust. 

“Hey aloft, there! Yes, you, you slab- 
sided, beach-coming swab, cover them 
there holidays. Where? Holy salt mack- 
eral, can’t yer see? On your port. Don 
yer port! Oh, limped-eyed saints above, 
can you see that corn-planter looking to 
his starboard? Yes, that’s the spot, now 
paint, paint it! By the brimstone smells 
of Hell, he’s dropped his brush! I never 
seen such an awkward potato pl—” 

He got no farther in his tirade. Some- 
thing rubbed against his leg. It was 
Davy Jones, his black tom cat. He picked 
the cat up, smuggled him in the hollow 
of his arm, and as he stroked its back 
with his tarry hand, he went below. Davy 
Jones was his only friend. Fighting Hans 
lavished all his rough affection on him; 
confided his joys to him; his sorrows, 
his misgivings, and if he ever spoke a 
civil word it was to his cat. 

Yet, with all his cussedness, Fighting 
Hans was mis-named. He did not belong 
to that old school of skippers who argued 
with a belaying pin. He was a fault-find- 
ing, nagging old woman of the sea. Still, 
his bodily appearance was that of a 
fighter. He was built square from his 
hips up. Even his whiskers had square 
outlines and his head—Take another look 
at the name and judge for yourself. 

He had sailed and hauled ropes since 
he was a boy. Consequently his arms 
were nearly as large, and long as his 
legs. But his eyes, when they could be 


seen amid his shaggy eyebrows and whis- 
kers that grew well over his cheek bones, 
showed his weak nature. They were of 
a washed blue color, flecked with muddy 
specks, and, yet they held a repulsive 
gleam. 

He was named about twenty years ago 
at Guymas, Mexico, by the wit of the 
ship’s crew, to perpetuate the memory of 
a fight between Carlos Schuler, a second 
mate, and Fighting Hans. This Carlos 
was a cunning scoundrel, half Mexican 
and half German, who had gone ashore 
and drank some of the liquor courage the 
peons extract from cactus. A little of 
this juice inside the waistband of a 
Mexican forecasts a tempest of dark 
words, punctuated by the glint of dag- 
gers, and followed by a nice quiet fun- 
eral. 

When he came aboard he was carrying 
quite a cargo in his hold, besides a deck 
load of one quart in his hip pocket. He 
was looking for trouble and Fighting 
Hans. He found both. They exchanged 
sarcastic greetings and some six-cylinder 
compliments, remarkable in themselves 
for length and strength. But this was 
salt in old wounds so they shut their 
mouths and hands and proceeded to set- 
tle their troubles. 

Carlos, true to his Mexican blood, 
whipped out a dagger and made for that 
part of the skipper located behind the 
third button of his shirt. Fighting Hans 
avoided him with a nimble sidestep; 
reached out and snatched the bottle from 
his pocket. With a deft, backhand blow 
he broke the bottle on the mate’s shoul- 
der. He crumpled on the deck with a 
muffled clatter that ended in a slap as 
his face hit the hot deck. 

Carlos staggered to his feet, still 
clutching the dagger. He made at Fight- 
ing Hans again, chattering like a monkey 
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from maniacal rage. Fighting Hans had 
no other weapon but the broken, jagged, 
bottle-neck. In the cutting, cleaving, 
tom-cat scrimmage that followed, Fight- 
ing Hans ripped the mate’s cheek from 
ear to mouth. 

With a bellow of pain and rage, like a 
wounded beast, he grabbed his cheek, 
wheeled, leaped the rail and started down 
the gang-plank. Fighting Hans assisted 
him with a slush bucket between the 
shoulders. Carlos got well out on the 
dock, turned, struck a prophetic pose 
and shouted back, “You will pay me for 
this, but not in money. You will pay 
me, me, me!” Then he hurried up the 
dock to get some of the dark age medical 
witchery practiced in Guymas. 

Any remorse that Fighting Hans ever 
felt over this fight was never shown. 
Yet, indirectly, it influenced his treat- 
ment of the seamen until the worst part 
of his nature was developed to the full- 
est extent. The different crews he shipped 
judged him by his name. They thought 
him to be a roaring, rough and tumble 
old demon of the sea. Holding this con- 
ception in mind, they treated him with 
mingled servile awe, and contempt that 
invited rough domineering treatment. 
This provoking attitude of the sailors 
soon changed his passive nature into a 
positive, savage barking old sea dog. 

His name soon ceased to remind him 
of the fight and he quickly forgot it. No 
one had ever mentioned it to him save 
his shipper in Seattle just before he sail- 
ed on his present voyage. It was the last 
thing the shipper said as the ship was 
leaving the dock. He told Fighting Hans 
that he heard that Carlos had enlisted in 
the German Navy and had risen to the 
rank of submarine commander. 

Then as the ship was drawing out in 
the stream he shouted to Fighting Hans, 
“I don’t suppose you will find him cruis- 
ing around in the South Pacific to collect 
the debt he promised you about twenty 
years ago. Well, hope you have a good 
voyage, Captain. So long.” 

The shipper did not tell Fighting Hans 
this hearsay as a warning, or to make 
him uneasy. Just a word about an old 
enemy, nothing more. Yet, curiously 
enough, it aroused a feeling of indefinable 


dread that increased the further South 
he sailed, until now as he lay becalmed 
in about latitude 20, longtitude 120 of the 
South Pacific, it became a mental obes- 
sion. 

The motionless ship, the unbroken 
horizon and the damp, drugging tropic 
air made his body sluggish and his imag- 
ination a thing of torture. 

Asleep or awake, his imagination in- 
vented scores of revengeful disasters 
perpetrated and executed by Carlos. 
Why these torturing visions came, he did 
not know. Why they stayed seemed an 
omen. He could not reason them away 
or banish them with a contemptuous 
grunt and a wave of the hand. He began 
to regret, for the first time, that the fight 
had occurred. 

His mind, peopled with these phan- 
toms, drove him to nagging the sailors, 
which in turn drove the sailors to a near 
mutiny. In fact, a mutiny was being plan- 
ned by Slim Anderson. He wanted re- 
venge for the useless scolding Fighting 
Hans had given him that day for drop- 
ping his paint brush. 

The night following his one-sided clash 
with Fighting Hans, Slim Anderson was 
posted as an all night lookout. Instead 
of staying forward on the forecastle 
head, he felt his way aft. He sat down 
on the break of the poop deck and leaned 
against the rail. 

The night was dark as only a tropic 
night can be. He could not see the misty 
outlines of the sails; not even his hand. 
To try to look at the sea was like peer- 
ing into a motionless black pit. The sea 
was as placid as a mountain lake. There 
was not a smooth, heaving swell, or a 
catspaw, or the phosphorent glitter rad- 
iating in long lines from a shark’s dorsal 
fin, to mar the glasslike surface of the 
sea. 

Slim Anderson felt keenly his utter in- 
significance and helplessness in this vast 
watery waste. Just a microbe on a hal- 
lowed chip at the mercy of the elements. 
Such surroundings may well make the 
man with a clean record wish for day- 
light and company. But to Slim Ander- 
son, who had shipped on the “Carrier 
Dove” to defeat justice, his wish was 
more like an unuttered prayer. 
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His memory opened the book of his 
past life to the blackest page. Then his 
imagination fed on the revolting details 
of a murder he had committed. He saw 
before him the lifeless body, ghastly be- 
neath the lurid lights of the gambling 
hall. He could hear the blood dripping 
with a sickening spatter on the linoleum. 
That dripping of the blood, how realistic 
it sounded. It was only the drip of the 
dew from the booms. 

The scurry and squeak of the rats in 
the lazerette worked into his imagina- 
tion. First it slightly amused him. It 
sounded like the hurried march of an 
army. Then it changed to the footsteps 
and voices of pursuers. He caught him- 
self listening with half consciousness for 
an officer’s approach and slightly moving 
aside to escape hands that seemed to 
reach through the pitchy darkness to 
grab for him. 

Suddenly on the port he thought he 
saw a light flash. His heart flew into 
his mouth and his breath came in burn- 
ing gasps. “God,” but it frightened him. 
It seemed that he must scream and break 
the awful silence. 

Then from the starboard side, right 
beneath him, a metallic, terror-filled 
voice rang out, “For God’s sake, pick me 
up. I’ve floated on this watery hell for 
seventeen days.” 

Slim Anderson collapsed on the deck 
nearly delirious with fear. Every nerve 
and fiber of his being was taut from fear 
of that nameless voice that died in the 
awful silence with a pitiful quaver. His 
ears strained, fairly yearned to hear that 
loathsome voice again, and banish the 
uncertainty that it had been nothing but 
a bad dream. 

Then again that ghostly voice with its 
plea for aid broke the solitude like the 
cry of a tortured soul. “My God, Mates, 
you won’t leave a castaway to die on this 
watery hell, will you?” 

Slim Anderson leaped to his feet and 
started for the forecastle. He fell from 
the poop to the main deck. He regained 
his -feet and stumbling over hatches, 
ropes and bumping masts and deck- 
houses, he finally reached the forecastle. 
He tumbled in a cowering heap on the 
floor. 


A light was lit by the awakened sea- 
men who asked what the row was about. 
Slim could barely control his quivering 
voice enough to whisper between gulps 
and sobs. “They’s—a—ghost—on the— 
starboard stern.” 

This brought forth a roar of laughter 
that stopped as suddenly as it started. 
That voice, now cold and commanding 
rang out once more, “For God's sake, 
pick me up!” 

There is courage in numbers, so they 
took the sea lantern and hurried aft with 
Slim Anderson among them. Fighting 
Hans had been awakened by the commo- 
tion and was on deck, as nervous and 
frightened as any of them. But when he 
saw them coming down the weather side 
of the ship, his sneering manner re- 
turned. 

“All here, all here,” he said. “Holy 
Saints, are you all here? Can't you 
speak? Answer me, answer me! I never 
shipped such a bunch of beach-combers 
before.” 

One by one, they reported present in 
hushed voices as they clustered about 
the lantern. Then silence fell. Something 
rubbed against the quivering leg of Slim 
Anderson. He jumped aside. There was 
a soft scurry on deck then a plaintive 
“M-e-o-w.” 

The sailors broke into a suppressed 
laugh. That angered him so much that 
he forgot his fear and launched a ran- 
dom kick in the general direction of the 
cat. It landed in Davy Jones’ midriff. 
He sailed, yowling, through the air and 
splashed in the water, followed by the 
heavier splash of Slim Anderson’s sea 
boot. 

Fighting Hans instantly sensed what 
had happened and with an oath, sprang 
for him. He grabbed him by the throat 
and then a blinding glare came from an 
upward angle. He stood petrified. He let 
Slim Anderson slip from his fingers to 
the deck where he began to blubber a 
prayer. 

Fighting Hans alone remained stand- 
ing. A scraping and soft rasping noise 
was heard on the side of the boat. Then 
Fighting Hans cried out, “Save me, save 
me, Oh, God, I’m not ready! Good-bye, 
mates, an octopus has—” The rest of 
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his speech was muffled incoherency. 

When daylight came the sailors saw a 
life raft alongside with a barrel on it, 
that obscured all but the legs of a man. 
Davy Jones was howling and vainly try- 
ing to climb on the revolving boot. 

There was nothing to the man but legs, 
and they were straw, and a pair of trous- 
ers. The barrel was a metal contraption, 
fitted up with wires and batteries. Some 
of it was stamped “International Wire- 
less Telephone.” The sailors saw no use 
for it. It had a mighty uncanny atmos- 
phere about it anyway, so they sank it 
with scrap iron. 

When the sailors got the ship into port, 
no two of them agreed as to how the 
skipper disappeared. Yet, they all agreed 
in pointing the finger of suspicion at 
Slim Anderson. He was tried for taking 
the skipper’s life and heaving him over- 
board. He was found guilty and given a 
life sentence. 

It is odd, but he is still there. Perhaps 
the hand of God, sometimes called fate, 
is what keeps him there. He is innocent 
of the crime he was found guilty of, but 
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he is guilty of a crime he was never 
tried for. 
When the German submarine base was 


captured in the South Pacific, Carlos 
Schuler was found in command of one. 
In a hospital ward was found Fighting 
Hans. He made his personality felt be- 
fore he was seen by his words, “Say, you 
sauer-kraut-eating horse doctor, hustle 
me a drink, drink, drink!” 

Fighting Hans was lying on his stom- 
ach, allowing a raw spot in his shoulder 
to heal where a patch of skin had been 
artistically removed. In the next ward 
was Carlos Schuler lying on his back, 
allowing the same parcel of skin to grow 
on his face and hide a livid scar inflicted 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

When Carlos was asked how he got 
such a realistic note of terror in the voice 
he transmitted over the wireless tele 
phone, he replied, “I had a passenger. ! 
just held a knife to his throat and told 
him what to say.” 

When he was asked why he did not 
sink the “Carrier Dove,” he meaningly 
replied, “She did not owe me anything.” 





The Sunbeam 


By Felix Fluegel 


Myriad colored sunbeams 

Creep through the forest 

And light the bows 

Of the dismal colored trees. 
Resplendent in unfathomable happiness 
The violet nods its head, 

Its velvet eyelids sparkling; 

And the buzzing of the bee; 

The wild lilac quivering, 

Moist with the tears of the night! 

And the brooklet singing, 

As it dashes over silver colored rocks. 
It is the sunbeam that gives life 


To nature’s untold wonders! 

















The Chameleon 


By Evelyn Lowry 


EE what I have up my sleeve,” 
IS] Julian Bower casually remarked to 
his friend, Al Keef, as he nudged 
close to him on a crowded street corner 
just as the five o’clock crowds were 
pouring out of the sky-scrapers from all 
sides and surging restlessly toward the 
transportation centers which would start 
them on their way homeward. 
“That’s no friend to have up your 


sleeve. Ooh! You sometimes remind me 
of a creeping insect.” And Al Keef shud- 
dered. 


Such were his impressions when he 
saw only outer appearances. If his eyes 
could have been focused so as to per- 
ceive the inner man he would have found 
in Julian Bower all of the chameleon and 
more. 

“Well, how’s business today?” Al Keef 
inquired. 

“Booming. I sold over 100 bottles of 
‘Curo’ today. Pretty good for a rounder 
like me don’t you think?” 

“T’ll say it is,” Al Keef replied. “But 
just how long can you keep this up?” he 
asked in an uneasy tone. “Have you no 
fear that your popularity might run out? 
Won't people get tired of buying?” 

“What's this for?” Julian Bower coun- 
ter questioned, confidently tapping his 
forehead. “Inside that brain of mine is 
unlimited cleverness. With it I can com- 
bat with any opposition; can defy it.” 

As he spoke he drew himself up to his 
full six-foot two, and squared his shoul- 
ders. He seemed indeed a dynamo of 
physical power while at the same time 
his decisive, positive attitude gave one 
the impression of mental power. 

Al Keef looked at him doubtfully and 
then shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps you're righ Bower. 
glad it’s you and not me.” 

Julian Bower folded his arms and took 


But I’m 


a deep breath. Then he replied in a calm, 
low tone: 

“Thin ice isn’t so bad; 
how to skate on it.” 

Al Keef in the jostling crowd had to 
stand very near his friend. With his five 
feet four, his head came none above 
Julian Bower’s shoulder. Bower's folded 
arm touched close to Al Keef’s neck. 

Keef suddenly felt a chilly sensation 
run up and down his spine as a cold, 
paralyzing object touched the back of 
his neck. He wheeled furiously and con- 
fronted his friend. 

“Keep your arm away from me,” he 
muttered. “You needn’t think I want any 
snakes down my neck.” 

A sly, triumphant smile passed over 
Julian Bower’s face. 

“Afraid! Afraid of a rattle snake! And 
a harmless one at that.” 

But nevertheless Al Keef accompanied 
Julian Bower home that night to dinner. 

“I hate to do this,” Al Keef comment- 
ed. He gazed out the window of the swift 
moving elevated and thought a moment. 
“It takes no fool to see that your wife 
dislikes me worse than I do that snake,” 
he finished. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Bower re- 
plied nonchalantly. “You're not the only 
one Zara dislikes.” 

He reflected a moment on what he had 
said then chuckled gleefully to himself. 
And Al Keef was puzzled but not 
abashed. 

As Zara Bower hung up the receiver of 
her telephone her face was contorted 
with wrath. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion she started out and began to pace, 
like a tiger in its cage, backward and for- 
ward then, forward and backward the en- 
tire length of her two-room, convertable 
sixty dollar a month apartment de luxe, 
located on the second floor of a many 
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story building occupying half the block. 

Stopping beside the glass door over- 
looking the court she stared intentedly 
out. Yet it was not the objects out there 
that she was seeing but in her mind’s 
eye she was picturing Al Keef’s face 
across the dinner table again this even- 
ing. 

“It makes three times this week,” she 
was mumbling to herself. “And how I 
do detest that man. If Julian Bower had 
the sense of his childhood he would stay 
away from him completely. But he never 
takes my advice; yet it always turns out 
in the end that I’m right.” 

As she reflected she heard steps in the 
stone corridor and presently a key turn 
in the entrance door across the room. 

Now the history of Bower’s life story 
if told in minute detail might fill a vol- 
ume. He had lived so fast and expe- 
rienced so much in his brief thirty-five 
years that details from the past were 
vague in his own mind. Consequently he 
often became muddled and confused 
when he tried to put fragments of events 
together. 

And Al Keef, he noticed, seemed to 
enjoy his confusion as he took advantage 
of every opportunity to produce it. 

To state it briefly, the parts most con- 
cerned here, Julian Bower first saw this 
world’s light in a circus car somewhere 
in the mid-Western United States. His 
parents were stellar performers on a well 
known circus. 

At a young age he, too, started~his 
career on the saw-dust. Time brought 
him recognition, popularity, even fame. 
But he soon got a case of the almost in- 
evitable conceit, the usual aftermath of 
such honors and it went to his head. 

As a relief he forsook the footlights 
and became a glob-trotter. His wander- 
ings carried him on an exploring tour 
through the wilds of the Andes. It was 
here that he learned from the native In- 
dians how to mix the herbs for his ‘Curo’ 
tonic which he guaranteed would cure 
all the ills that humanity was heir to. 

Soon afterwards he found himself in 
Buenos Aires where he struck up a 
friendship with one Von Schroder which 
was proving to be the one most regret- 
table event of his life. For Von Schroder 
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was wiley and before Bower knew it he 
found himself in a clutching vise of in- 
trigue from which he had never been 
able to escape. 

He finally drifted to San Francisco and 
there married Zara Winters, a former 
team-mate. Zara had also forsaken the 
footlights and had rented a suite of fur- 
nished rooms, out of the front window of 
which hung the sign: 


MADAME ZARA, 
The Honest Clairvoyant, 
Readings 50c and up. 


About that time there was a crusade 
against clairvoyants, in general, and un- 
scrupulous ones of Zara’s type in par- 
ticular, so her professional sign was re- 
versed to a “To Let” sign and together 
she and Julian Bower departed for Chi- 
cago. 

They conceived the idea of manufac- 
turing this “Curo” tonic and in due time 
obtained a factory and went to work on 
it. Guided by Zara’s penetrating mind, 
for she did have occult talent and gov- 
erned by the uncanny ways of fate he 
had adopted business methods of a 
queer, unusual sort, but which soon won 
him immediate and tremendous success. 

Purchasing a motor truck and obtain- 
ing a chimpanzee monkey, a yak and a 
rattle snake, and the aid of a former cir- 
cus friend, he sat up for himself a mina- 
ture show. His troupe was made up of 
a dangerous combination and his per- 
formances were sometimes highly excit- 
ing; and they drew the crowds. 

These shows he reeled off four times 
each day at four designated places in 
the slums of the big city. And after each 
show he went through a five-minute mon- 
ologue preparatory to selling “Curo.” He 
had a good, clever, convincing line of 
talk and it was surprising to see how 
many denizens of the slums fell for it 
and paid the 50c for a bottle of the 
tonic. This day he had done unusually 
well and sold over a hundred bottles 
which brings us back to the evening in 
the apartment with Al! Keef as his guest. 

Al Keef took a deep puff at his after- 
dinner cigar then regarded it thought- 
fully for a moment. 

“Bower, how did you ever come to get 
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into this business?” he asked. 

“That’s no business of yours,” 
Bower cut in uncermoniously. 

“I've often wondered myself,” Bower 
answered with disregard. “I’ve often 
tried to figure how I ever came to be in 
such a business as this.” 

“You forget to mention that it was I 
who put you there,” Zara put in. 

Al Keef cast a sharp, sidewise glance 
at her but said nothing. What he was 
thinking was that this Zara had one of 
the sharpest tongues of any woman he 
had ever encountered. And he had seen 
it evidenced only when it was well un- 
der restraint. He was trying to picture 
how it would be when under the pressure 
of her ungovernable temper, it would be 
turned loose completely. Though he lit- 
tle knew it then, there was destined to 
come a day when he was to hear Zara 
Bower’s entire raving vocabulary, almost 
in one breath. 

Al Keef had no sooner stepped outside 
the door that night when the following 
stormy session was heard to ensue: 

“That man Keef is a government detec- 
tive; mark my word for it J. B.” 

“What makes you think he is? 
questioned. 

“You can’t fool me. I’ve seen enough 
types in my day to know. If he’s not a 
detective he’s a crook of some kind.” 

“You're not sure, then, that he is a de- 
tective?” Bower persisted. 

“Not sure but I think he is. He's 
submarineing around here I can tell 
that.” 

“You're a great spiritualist, you are. I 
don’t only think he’s a detective. I know 
it.” 

“Why J. B. And you bringing him here 
to this house.” 

“Why not? I like this fellow, Keef. 
No matter what his business is he’s a 
real man.” 

“But J. B. this is playing with fire!” 

“You should worry. I’m doing nothing 
wrong; why need I fear him?” 

“You are steering your ship on the 
rocks, J. B. You are moving fast toward 
your doom. Something tells me that very 
plainly.” Zara said this in her slow, sol- 
emn, professional tone which in by-gone 
days had so often directed the destinies 
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of those who had come to seek her ad- 
vice. 

But it carried little weight with Julian 
Bower. 

“I've got a good pilot?” he muttered. 
And that ominous characteristic of the 
chameleon, that same sly, sarcastic, 
triumphant smile was once again seen 
to cross his face. 

If Zara had forseen Julian Bower's 
doom on the night before she did not 
long to wait for its first harbinger on the 
following morning. 

Answering a ring of the buzzer she 
learned that some acquaintance from out 
of town was seeking Julian Bower. 

Inviting him up she found that he an- 
nounced himself as Von Schroder from 
New York and explained that he had 
known her husband in Buenos Aires. 

Zara found Von Schroder to be a man 
after her own heart. They had the same 
standard of social ethics, both of the an- 
archist order, and they looked at life 
from the same angle. It did not take 
them long, therefore, to become warm 
friends and to find themselves sharing 
each other’s plots and confidences just as 
though they had been life long acquain- 
tances. 

“I wish I had met you two years ago,” 
Zara was saying, “we might have been 
millionaires by this time.” 

“How is that?” Von Schroder question- 
ed. 

“Why, through the manufacture of 
‘Curo’ tonic. That’s a wonderful thing. 
But J. B. hasn’t got get-up enough to go 
ahead and do the way I want him to, 
about it. He’s too blamed honest. He 
had ought to have been born a saint, that 
man had.” 

Von Schroder reflected a moment and 
his eyes narrowed. 

“Yes? Bower is rather too honest. But 
he, too, has his other side. And he can 
change from one to the other so com- 
pletely that he completely eradicates the 
first; a veritable chameleon he is. And 
he possesses the clearest brain of any 
one I have ever met,” Von Schroder 
added. 

Here Zara blurted out a disagreement. 

“Clever! J. B. clever? He’s never 
showed it around me.” And she scoffed at 
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the idea. “I’ve always been the one to 
go ahead and do all the planning; blaze 
all the trails.” 

“Perhaps you've never got him started 
on the right track. You can’t drive him 
you know. He’s too sensitive for that. 
You just have to let him go along and 
pick his own way. 

“Pick his own way! Ha, we’d soon be 
in the poor house if I waited for him 
to pick his way.” 

“You're not very good team-mates are 
you?” 

“Not as life partners, no. Before the 
footlights, in the world of makebelieve, 
we made a go of it. Then, too, that was 
when J. B. was attractive and a some- 
body. Now he’s nothing but a plain ped- 
dler,” she finished with contempt. 

“You know,” Von Schroder remarked 
thoughtfully, “I believe you are just the 
person I’ve been looking for for a long 
time.” 

Zara seemed to comprehend but did 
not reply for the door had silently opened 
and Julian Bower stood on its threshold. 

Down at the headquarters of the Intelli- 
gence Service Al Keef leaned back in his 
easy chair and thoughtfully puffed at his 
cigar. The latest “extra” lay folded in 
his lap as yet unread. A fellow detective 
came up and tapping him on the shoulder 
casually remarked: 

“I hear Von Schroder, alias Fritz Her- 
man, has arrived in our city.” 

“Yes, he’s in our midst,” Al Keef la- 
conically replied. a 

“He’s your man. Don’t let him slip out 
of your noose,” he was cautioned. 


“Don't be concerned. I know just 
where I can put my hands on him. But 
I want to let him go for a few days. I’m 


waiting for further developments.” 

But a week went by without any “de- 
velopments” materializing; that is, so 
that Al Keef might see them. But deeper 
things were happening right along in the 
Bower factory which he knew nothing 
about. And this Bower tactory was the 


source of trouble which the whole Intel- 
ligence force were keenly on the alert to 
find. But they didn’t know that either. 

It all started one morning some few 
days after Von Schroder’s arrival. It was 
Zara who first outlined to her husband 
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a proposition whereby he could not only 
sell his tonic, but could make worlds of 
money on the side. 

Bower listened in silence till she had 
finished, then calmly gave her a piece 
of his mind; told her what he thought of 
her crookedness and plotting and said 
he would have none of it. 

Seeing that she was losing ground Von 
Schroder stepped up. 

“You refuse?” he asked with a tone of 
menace in his voice. 

“I most certainly do,” Bower replied 
without flinching. 

Then Von Schroder retorted to his 
mighty and effective weapon which never 
failed him. He knew he had Bower in 
his clutches and he let him know the 
fact. 

Bower had come to a parting of the 
ways and he didn’t know just which road 
to travel. If he turned and opposed Von 
Schroder, as here in his own country he 
felt he dared, the best he could hope 
for would not make for him a very rosy 
future. He could probably escape from 
Von Schroder’s clutches but would doubt- 
less be hounded the rest of his life. 

But he had just about decided to take 
a chance at it when Zara in some subtle 
manner changed his mind. He would also 
have to oppose her, he reasoned, and oh, 
well, if she could travel down hill to the 
bottom of life’s strata he, too, could go 
along. 

So that afternoon Von Schroder pre- 
sented him with a doped bottle of tonic 
to take along with him on his journey to 
the slums. 

“You see, it’s wrapped differently,” 
Von Schroder advised. “Now do be care- 
ful and don’t get it mixed up with the 
others or we'll all have the fiddler to 
pay.” 

“I don’t see why you can’t come along 
down and pass out this abominable bot- 
tle yourself,” Bower said peevishly. 

“You fool! Don’t you realize I’m 
watched? Haven’t I said I don’t dare go 
out in your company or meet your com- 
panions, especially your friend Keef? I’m 
shadowed. You're not; and it would be 
an easy thing for you to do as I ask. 
You are running no risk at all.” 

“I don’t like the idea of it,” he mutter- 


















ed as he went out the door. 

Julian Bower had fully made up his 
mind to take that bottle to Intelligence 
Headquarters and show it to Al Keef. 
He could explain himself out of the situa- 
tion he was sure for he had not as yet 
committed any overt act of wrong-doing. 

But on his arrival he learned that 
Keef was: not there. Julian Bower was 
silent a moment; he was trying to think 
what to do. His hand was on the bottle 
in his pocket. In two minutes he could 
produce it and explain the whole thing. 
But the sleuth who happened to be 
destined to act as the pivot force in this 
turn of Julian Bower’s career was a 
stranger to him and did not encourage 
the confidence, so he turned and left the 
room with the bottle still in his pocket. 

Outside the door he stopped and hesi- 
tated; he too took the bottle out and 
looked at it. Soon that sly, triumphant 
smile of the chameleon crept over his 
face and he hastened on to his work. 

At the appointed hour the short, well- 
dressed man with the black hair and 
black mustache came up to a conspicuous 
place in the crowd and twirled his cane 
three successive times—the signal for 
the bottle. 

Then the stranger went on his way; 
but the next morning the exciting head- 
lines on the front pages of the news- 
papers told the grim story of how a 
powder mill a short distance away had 
been blown up and of the fearful loss of 
life as the result. Next time it was a 
munition factory; another time, a bridge. 

And still no clue could be obtained by 
the officials in charge of the work of 
tracing it down. But chance and science 
often go hand in hand, and sometimes 
chance proves its practicability over 
science. 

It happened so on this day when 
Karnes, one of the heads of the Intelli- 
gence Service, found himself enjoying an 
aimless stroll through the slums. , He 
happened upon Julian Bower and his 
sideshow. He stopped and listened: 

“This ‘Curo’ tonic,” Bower was saying, 
“contains all of the curative elements in 
existence. I don’t care whether you have 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, or just 
an ordinary tooth-ache, take a bottle 
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home with you and be well in the morn- 
ing. It’s only fifty cents. You spent that 
much for a patent medicine at the drug- 
gists and it does you no good. You know 
that’s true. Come now, how many of 
you are going to show that you believe 
in miracles and buy a bottle of ‘Curo’ for 
‘Curo’ works miracles.” 

This all, somehow, sifted through 
Karnes’ crusty indifference and he lis- 
tened with interest, which was unusual 
for him. It made its appeal chiefly be- 
cause Karnes was suffering from a both- 
ersome tooth-ache at the time and any 
means of curing it appealed to him. 

“Guess I’m a fool to buy the stuff,” he 
thought to himself, “but here goes.” 

Obtaining the bottle he put it in his 
pocket and started on homeward. 

Julian Bower had gone ahead and fin- 
ished that show on schedule and inci- 
dentally handed out the special bottle at 
the given signal; had gone up to his next 
place and was about half through with 
his show there when a messenger rushed 
up in haste, with a message to return 
home immediately with the utmost speed. 

Bower read the message through twice, 
the sly smile crossed his face, and he 
went on with his show. It was another 
parting of the ways and the route he 
took hastened him on toward his destiny. 

Karnes back at headquarters sat chat- 
ting with Al Keef and incidentally pro- 
duced the bottle of tonic. 

“Where did that come from?” Al Keef 
inquired. 

“I bought it for this pesky tooth-ache. 
Think it will cure it?” 

Al Keef laughed heartily. 

“I doubt it. I am familiar with the in- 
side facts about that stuff. I know the 
man who makes it.” 

“You do,” exclaimed the miffed Karnes 
trying to open the bottle. It seemed to 
be glued to the carton so he started tear- 
ing it off. As he did. so a little square 
of paper fluttered to the floor. 

“That must be the inside directions 
you speak of,” Karnes said sarcastically, 
as he reached for the paper. 

But as he started to read it the utter 
amazement registered on his face show- 
ed that it was not the directions con- 
cerning the tonic. It was written some 
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in code, some in English, some in a for- 
eign language; and on the reverse side 
was a detailed map of the ground floor 
of the post office, with direction for plac- 
ing a bomb. 

Needless to say, it did not take Al 
Keef and Karnes long to get back to 
Julian Bower’s corner. And this last 
side-show of his was given a touch that 
was highly dramatic. It was a brief af- 
fair but proved highly exciting during 
the three or four minutes that it lasted. 

Julian Bower offered no resistance nor 
did he explain matters. He knew what 
Al Keef had come there for and he real- 
ized that the game was up. So they took 
Bower minus his motor and parapher- 
nalia, but plus his rattlesnake, along with 
them. 

But over in the Bower factory much 
consternation was going oon. Von 
Schroder fidgeted restlessly, going from 
one desk to the other, and from one end 
of the office to the other, keeping con- 
stantly on the move. He looked at his 
watch about every two minutes, then un- 
seeingly compared it with the office 
clock. The short man with the black 
mustache followed around after him, sub- 
missive, obedient. 

Finally Von Schroder turned his tense, 
set face toward him: 

“Here, take this,” he said, handing him 
a roll of bills. “Now beat it; you know 
where to. That is if you can make it; 
if you can’t .... do the other way.” 

The little dark complected man hesi- 
tated a moment, then slowly started to- 
ward the door. 

“Good-bye, and may luck be with you,” 
called Von Schroder. 

“The blundering idiot,” Von Schroder 
remarked to Zara as she came up. “It 
looks as though he hasn’t even sense 
enough to come home.” 

“I'd give a whole lot to know whether 
he sold that bottle or not. There’s still 
a chance that it might be among those 
left over—but there goes the phone. May- 
be it will enlighten us.” 

It was calling Von Schroder and it 
must have enlightened him for he scoot- 
ed like lightening out of the office to be 
gone for all time. 

Zara was left standing in amazement 
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and the next thing she knew Al Keef 
walked into the room. She noticed a 
certain positiveness in his manner and a 
deliberateness in his stride she had never 
seen before. A moment later a strange 
thrill of fear seized her as she felt a cold 
steel revolver pressed against her side. 

But her fighting instinct soon arose to 
the surface and Al Keef found before he 
got through with her that he was en- 
countering a veritable tiger in petticoats 
and then some. As it happened there 
was no one else in the office to give aid 
to Zara should they have been inclined 
to do so. But she was equal to the occa- 
sion herself, and when Al Keef walked 
out of that office he was minus his collar, 
a few handfulls of hair, a button or so, 
on his waist-coat, and his dignity. It 
needn’t be added that Zara got away. 

After Bower’s military trial, Keef 
called to see him. It was more of a 
friendly call than anything else camou- 
flaged under the guise of professional- 
ism. 

“Tomorrow, Keef, they say I face the 
firing squad. They tell me it was you 
mostly who convicted me, but in my 
heart I find no room to blame you. I’ve 
had time to think it over these last few 
days and life doesn’t mean to me what it 
used to. But deep in my inner conscious- 
ness burns the deepest resentment 
against those who have dragged me down. 
To my last hour I'll pray for their doom. 
And when I die I intend to go the limit 
toward securing their undoing; haunt 
them, too, if I can.” 

And in his life’s final scene Julian 
Bower proved that he was equal to his 
destiny for his demeanor was still that 
of a conqueror and not the conquered and 
on his face lingered the same sly, tran- 
quil, triumphant smile of the chameleon. 

The next day the sirens blew and bells 
rang, heralds of the dawn of peace on 
earth once more and which the populace 
joyously and noisily celebrated. Al Keef’s 
thoughts somehow went back to his late 
friend Bower. 

“If he could have kept above that tide 
of intrigue for another week it might not 
have engulfed him,” he mused, half 
aloud. “He was technically false to his 
country though in his heart I am con- 











vinced he was loyal. 
through no fault of his squared while he resumed his silent 


traitor deserves a smoking. 
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He seemed to be _ traitor’s death.” And Al Keef's jaws 





Never Again 


By Frank M. Vancil 


Never again, how sad the thought 

How bitter with remembrance fraught; 
To know and feel we can regain 

Life’s parted pleasures, never again. 


Never again will youth’s gay morn 
The pleasing spring of life adorn; 
Never backward our steps we’ll tread; 
Never again the day that’s sped. 


Never again can we recall 

The woeful wrongs, that like a pall 
Obscure the light with shadowy tears 
Along our path in earlier years. 


Never again will time extend 

A beck’ning hand our paths to mend; 
Over again no more, alas— 

We may review, but not repass. 


Never again will the forms we meet 
In crowded hall or busy street, 
Appear to us as met before, 

Or as they were in days of yore. 


Never again will a loved one’s voice 
Bid our hearts anew rejoice; 

A presence dear we shall retain 
Never again. Never again. 

















After Twenty Years 


By Theodore Pratt 


RETTY Delores Van Nest tossed 
[PS well-shaped brown head with a 

jerk of impatience. She and Ralph 
Thompson had gone for a day’s outing 
on the Ramasee and were now spending 
the hot afternoon on the cool grass of 
the river bank watching the boats travel 
and toot their way up and down. 

“Why don’t you give up this writing 
idea, dear?” she asked a trifle impa- 
tiently, ““‘we’ve been engaged three years 
and yet you can’t make enough for us to 
get married.” She looked at him half- 
wistfully, half-angrily, as if waiting for 
him to concede. 

“IT know, I know, Delores,” he said a 
bit dreamily, “and as God knows I am 
sure it will come—soon. My stuff is bet- 
ter; I know it is—within another 
year....” . Ralph was’ twenty-two, 
dark, not extremely handsome but good 
to look upon, and her elder by a year. 

“But another year is too long, Ralph,” 
she frowned, “you’ve been writing for 
seven now, and where have you gotten 
yourself? It can’t hang on like this. 
Your stories are good; I know enough 
about writing to say that; but that is 
your whole trouble, they are only good. 


They must be distinctive. Now—” 
Delores, please,” he broke in, “my 
stories—” 
“Don’t sell.” 


“Give me time, dear,” he pleaded, “one 
more year and the editors will be glad to 
buy my work; I know, I have faith in 
myself. I could succeed now if I low- 
ered myself to dribble, but I can’t do 
that, I must make literature.” His proud, 
rather young face had a look of eager- 
ness as if the matter were already a 
fact. 

“I know all that,” she cried, “you've 
told me—so many times. Just the same 
the editors won’t buy your work — you 





Why can’t 


know—you've tried them all. 
you get a position?” 
“My temperament wouldn't stand it, 


Delores, and I would fail worse than 
ever.” 
“Yet we could get married,” she 


argued. 

“Yes, we could get married,” he said, 
“but neither of us would be happy. It 
would be a sad life for us both to know 
that I gave up my life work for a posi- 
tion. I don’t believe I could live, yet 
make it happy for you.” 

“Then you persist in this writing idea 
that will ruin both our lives?” 

“T can do nothing else, Delores, dear.” 

“Then I—I can no longer keep our en- 
gagement, Ralph.” 

“Delores.” He spoke her name softly 
and then repeated, “Delores, dear. Yes, 
oh, God, I see how you look at it. Yet 
you love me? 

“I love you, Ralph! I do love you!” 

“T am glad, Delores, glad, and yet I 
will free you. Some day one of us will 
be sorry. It may be you or it may be I. 
We shall see.” 

The girl sobbing for a time and the 
man pensively moody, they drifted silent- 
ly back to the dock and then said good- 
bye for the last time. 

In the nine mortal months that fol- 
lowed they saw each other many times 
but did not once speak. There seemed 
to be a common agreement between them 
that each had cast the other out of their 
life forever. Delores went about with 
Sam Scott, a young man who worked 
diligently at nothing and lived on his 
father’s rather corpulant income. Ralph’s 
life was one long dreary tread of work. 
He labored or studied fourteen hours 
a day. He wrote, he typed, he revised, 
recast, rewrote, tore up, mailed, and 
He was steeped 


once in a while sold. 























in authorship, magazinedom, technique, 
style, plot, point of view, subject matter, 
titling and all the decalogues that go 
with it. The once in a while became 
oftener as the months slid by. Ralph 
was earning his place. 

A year after their scene on the river 
bank Ralph was an accepted author. He 
was even becoming famous, and yet, he 
did not now care. 

He had won out and Delores had de- 
serted him. Life seemed empty and 
dead. He expected Delores to marry Sam 
Scott yet she never did. 

Delores in the meantime had-been hav- 
ing hard sledding. With no parents and 
the same amount of money she had tak- 
en up teaching. Her meagre income 
only but succeeded in making possible 
her existence. Her fresh, bright beauty 
was waning and Delores was becoming 
a white ethereal lily, devoid of anima- 
tion and life. 

One day, he did not know how it came 
about, Ralph found himself talking about 
Delores with Mrs. Burton, one of his few 
women acquaintances. 

“It was unfortunate—more than unfor- 
tunate,” he said, “and yet she really can- 
not be blamed. I loved her—” 

‘Do you still love her, Ralph?” 

“In the great way, I do,” he replied, 
“although sometimes I don’t. If I ever 
saw her again I would know.” 

“Do you think—would you marry her 
now if she came back to you?” 

He sat for a long time thinking deep- 
ly. At last he said slowly: 

“If she came back to me of her own 
free will, with no knowledge that I would 
yet marry her—I would. But she will 
not—would not—cannot.” 

“And yet she might,” commented Mrs. 
Burton, and she seemed to be thinking 
to herself. 

“However, 
said. 

But the day after Mrs. Burton’s call 
he was astounded by a visit from Delores. 
They had not spoken to each other for a 
year. She was pale and nervous and he 
yearned to tell her how sorry he was, 
and help her if he could. He could see 
that she was weeping. 

As Ralph took her hand and led her 


nevertheless — won't,” he 
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in she cried for a time and then said: 

“Ralph, my eyes have been opened—I 
have seen that I was wrong; you have 
and could have succeeded.” 

He waved that aside but did not speak. 

She continued: 

“And yet I have not come to ask your 
forgiveness, for you can never forgive 
me. I have come to tell you that—that I 
love you—cannot do without you—and I 
thought, you see, I kind of thought—” 

“You would have me take you back?” 

“I do not deserve it!” 

He slumped in his chair and did not 
see. His inner-most instincts were for 
him to clasp her in his arms and press 
his lips to her hot bloodless ones a thou- 
sand times. Yet—Mrs. Burton had told 
her. She would not otherwise know. His 
pent emotion cooled and with the cooling 
he spoke. 

“Once, Delores, I loved you. God, how 
I loved you! I would have died at your 
feet had you wanted it....you de- 
serted me because you thought I could 
not win—I have won now and you would 
come back. I still love you—lI shall al- 
ways love you; God knows that! Yet not 
of your own free will you would come 
back to me. My heart is still and dead. 
My very soul is shriveled and gone. 
Everything is crushed and beaten. And 
with it—you.” 

She rose, swaying and her cheeks were 
wet. 

“I—I could not expect you to believe 
anything else. If you can, forgive me. 
Forever and ever—good-bye.” She was 
gone. 

For twenty long years Ralph did not 
write. In those years he spent his time 
in every part of the globe that was in- 
habitable by man. After twenty years, 
gray and aged beyond his time, he re- 
turned. 

A little, tired looking woman got off 
the train at the time he also stepped to 
the platform. Once her drawn face must 
have been beautiful, but now it was old 
and tired. Her pure white hair was ar- 
ranged all in too young a style for its 
color, and yet the style for its age. De- 
lores too had grown old before her time. 

He was not startled when he recog- 
nized her. When she saw him she gave 
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a weak little cry and a bright new light 
lit in her eye. 

“It—it is you, Ralph?” she questioned 
timidly. 

“Yes, Delores, it is me, grown old and 
gray as have you.” 

“And you—you have not married?” 

“No, Delores, there was no one for me 
to marry. And you?” 

A watery mist covered her faded eyes 
that all too well answered his question. 
A deep silence followed and by common 
consent the two old young people walked 
up the deserted street. 

“Delores,” said the man, “you probably 
know that if you had come to me that 
day twenty years ago, of your own free 
will, we could have been happy. Now 
we are both old and gray—and neither of 
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us married. Oh, if Mrs. Burton had 
never told you and you had come!” 

“You mean—you told Mrs. Burton you 
could be reconciled if I came to you of 
my own free will?” 

“Yes.” 

“And—and she told me?” 

“Yes, Delores.” 

A strange light of mingled horror and 
amazement shone in her face. Then she 
thought of twenty long years of misery, 
toil and lonesomeness. She thought of 
what might have been and caught him 
tightly by the arm. “Ralph, Ralph — 
dear,” she cried and moaned as she look- 
ed up into his worn face, “Mrs. Burton— 
Mrs. Burton never told me—I came that 
dey—of my own free will! Twenty — 
long—years.” 





The Two 


By Lovina 


Pathways 


M. Atwood 


Two pathways stretched out there before 


me— 


One broad, and so smooth, and so fair; 


Fine trees to cast cool shadows o’er me— 
Sweet flowers lent their breath to the air. 





The other was rough, and my going j 
Would bé much more tiresome, and slow; ; 
But I sprang to that rough pathway, knowing 
That it led where I wanted to go. 


And hopes blossomed out to fulfilling, 
Were the flowers that bestrewed that long 


way, 
And kind deeds by hearts brave and willing, 
Made duty a pleasure each day. 





The Race 


By Charles Jeffries 


HE sun was at his best; the dried 
leaves gathered in little windrows; 

the cracks in the ground gaped 
wider and wider—cotton-picking time 
had come. 

The cotton was good, and some real 
feats in picking were being performed 
round about. It was mainly the local 
champion, Bud McCaslin, and the stray 
hand, Raz Farewell, who were breaking 
the old records. This naturally bred a 
desire in the neighborhood to see the two 
men pitted against one another. So, after 
a good deal of talking and some little 
purse opening, a race was matched. 

The contestants were to begin picking 
at sun-up, rest an hour at noon and pick 
till sundown; which, at that season, 
meant about twelve hours of many-trying 
work. Two of their backers, Radford and 
Smith, were to carry the cotton to the 
scales, bring them water and render any 
other legitimate assistance. An umpire 
would weigh the cotton, see that it was 
picked clean and settle any difference 
that might arise. 

At the word, the men began picking at 
a smooth, steady “lick.” At first, they 
did not pick much faster than the other 
hands, crawled on their knees and re- 
served their backs for the later strain. 
They were not working side by side, but 
when they came close enough, they car- 
ried on a sporadic conversation — the 
weather, the coming dance, anything but 
the business in hand. Under their light 
talk and careless air, they were probing 
and prying, each other, trying to learn 
just how formidable his opponent was, 
especially if he had something up his 
sleeve. 

Toward the middle of the morning, 
somebody brought a jug of cold water 
from the well. They drank and Raz 
stopped long enough to roll a cigarette. 


Bud, accepting the truce, sat down, re- 
moved a pebble from his knee and cut 
off a chew of Star Navy. It was not 
theirs, however, to enjoy fully the old 
weed. After a few hurried puffs Raz 
threw away his cigarette and Bud, twenty 
minutes later, spat out his chew of Star 
nearly as full of juice as when he cut it 
off. 

Their scraps of conversation grew 
wider and wider apart, finally ceasing al- 
together. They increased their speed till 
by ten o’clock they had worked up to a 
real championship gait. A fine breeze 
fanned them and their splendid muscles 
flexed almost without friction. It was 
worth while to watch them. Raz was the 
stronger man. He had a powerful chest 
and a well-shaped hand. But was built 
slender after the Southwestern model. 
His hair was red and his forehead nar- 
row. Raz attacked a stalk in a series of 
little, jerky movements that removed the 
cotton astonishingly. Bud always began 
at the top of a stalk and worked down- 
ward, using a kind of slippery “lick” 
that was hard to understand. 

At a little after eleven, it happened 
that both their sacks were weighed at 
the same time. Bud was three pounds 
ahead. Radford came back from the 
scales and told Raz. Raz, for the first 
time that morning, got up on his feet and 
went to picking cotton. The movements 
of his hands became too swift to follow. 
With the quickness of a cat, he would 
catch a ball and with the artistry of a 
violinist, his fingers would seek the in- 
tricacies of the burr. Each hand worked 
independently of the other and almost 
without the aid of eyesight. When a burr 
pulled off, he caught it between his teeth 
or drew it across his pants leg and did 
it without a break in the work. That 
was the beauty of the work—the ma- 
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chine-like regularity. It was from one 
boll to another, and on to the next, ever 
on to the next. 

Bud, when he saw his opponent speed- 
ing up, turned himself loose too. His 
movements were slower, but he got the 
cotton all the same. His long arms 
wound and reached through the stalks, 
cleaning up the bolls as they went. He 
sank his fingers deep in the burrs and 
rarely failed to pull out all the cotton at 
the first grab. He was a little more light 
and careful in his movements and pulled 
off fewer burrs than Raz. 

These peculiarities of work were too 
fine and too swiftly performed to be de- 
tected; about all that a casual observer 
could make out was that Bud, with less 
exertion, appeared to be picking as much 
as Raz. But he wasn’t. Very, very 
slowly Raz crept ahead and at noon he 
weighed up ten pounds the most. 

No extensive preparations had been 
made for the event. Dinner was brought 
to the field. The only protection from 
the sun was the meager shade cast by 
the wagon. Chairs and table there were 
none, but what cared these men of the 
rough? All hands sluiced their heads 
and arms with cool water, then did what 
any bunch of hungry men would do. Bud 
and Raz left to the others the good 
things in the basket and stuck rather to 
the bacon and cornbread and beans. As 
soon as the meal was over, Raz pulled 
off his jumper, slung it on a‘ cottonstalk, 
spread his sack under the wagon and in 
one minute was sound asleep. , 

Bud did not relax so readily. He leaned 
against the wagon-wheel, took a chew of 
tobacco and talked a little. But when 
the drowsiness did come over him, it 
gripped him strong and stretching out on 
the hard ground, he too, slept like a child. 

At two minutes before one o’clock the 
umpire awoke them. Bud arose at once, 
put on a clean jumper, took a drink of 
water and at the word “go” began pick- 
ing at a good, swift gait. 

Raz was hard to wake. He rubbed his 
eyes a good deal, gaped, rubbed his bare 
arms and worked the joints. When Rad- 
ford reminded him that it was nearly 
time to go to work he said, “ughhuh,” 
drew a long breath and arose heavily. 
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It was only by a mighty effort that he 
took his place at the end of the row. 
The sleep lay heavily in his bones and, 
to save his life, he couldn’t speed up. 
Bud picked off from him and at the first 
weighing, gained back the ten pounds. 

The real race had just begun. The 
morning’s work was more a wearing off 
of the wire edge, more of scheming and 
conserving strength for the final dash. 
This evening they would go through at 
full speed. Their staying qualities would 
be tested, doubly tested, for the August 
sun now looked down with unpitying eye. 
The fine breeze had ceased to blow, great 
yellow clouds slowly piled in the north- 
east and the heat was sickening. Not a 
buzzard sailed in the sky, not a red-ant 
stirred, not a wasp moved. Of all created 
things only these men worked. The 
wilted leaves of the cotton hung straight 
downward. Across the fields, in a mil- 
lion winking eyes, the lazy-lawrence 
shimmered and danced. The heat seemed 
a thing real, a tangible something of 
spirit and life that gripped and pervaded 
and absorbed. It was more noticeable 
than any thing else on earth, ay, more 
noticeable than the earth itself or the 
sky above the earth. Its effect, together 
with that of the glare and stillness, was 
more weird than any moonlight or snow- 
storm. 

More trying on the men than the heat 
or the back-breaking work was the lack 
of water. The last jugfull had been 
drunk and the man who had gone after 
more, for some reason had not come 
back. But Bud and Raz were accustomed 
to such inconveniences and though the 
sun dried them out like rags before a 
fire, they didn’t mind it greatly. They 
were not thinking about the heat and 
thirst; they were not thinking about any- 
thing—they were picking cotton. With 
faces contorted by ugly sun-grins and the 
grime thickening on their necks, they 
sought the elusive “lick.” Unreasonable 
as it might appear, their clothes were 
dry, the fierce sun-rays evaporating the 
perspiration as rapidly as it pumped it 
from their bodies. This was evidenced 
by the grimy salt-circles that spread to 
their jumper tails. Especially stiff were 
their sleeves where they wiped their 
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faces. Even their shoes showed the 
white, saline incrustions. 

Though the ground burned their feet 
and the white glare hurt their eyes and 
the dry air parched their throats, they 
sacked the cotton. They enjoyed it. In 
complete abandon, they were doing their 
best; and in doing one’s best the pleas- 
ure is always greater than the pain. At 
long intervals, a wisp of wind fanned by 
and though it was like a draught from a 
furnace to the two racers it was breath 
from heaven. It helped them beyond 
words, cooling their roasting bodies and 
filling their lungs with good live air. 

After a time the water arrived. Bud 
tilting up a jug, with one eye shut, 
emptied it without breathing. Raz threw 
away the dipper and drank from the rim 
of the bucket, drank all he wanted. And 
during the remainder of the evening, 
contrary to all hygienic law, they, every 
thirty or forty minutes, drank water in 
unbelievable quantities and, what is 
more, drank it without the slightest ill 
effect. They stood such drinking be- 
cause they were fit. They stood it be- 
cause their ancestors before them had 
picked cotton and drunk water. 

Suddenly, without ceremony, Raz 
straightened up and announced: “If I’m 
to pick with that gink, I want to get by 
his warm side.” And, crossing the inter- 
vening ten or twelve rows, he dropped 
in behind Bud. 

This closer proximity had a marked 
effect on the racers. They, somehow, 
got yet more out of themselves. From 
then on, neither one again picked on his 
knees. They gradually lost, or rather 
shelved their mentality. They became 
oblivious to their surroundings. What 
little intelligence they retained was cen- 
tered on the work before them—the get- 
ting the cotton out of the burr. They 
had no idea how much they had picked 
during the day. They had no idea how 
long they had been picking. They never 
thought to ask for water or to change 
sacks. Smith and Radford looked after 
these things. And Smith and Radford, 
who understood the psychology of cotton 
picking, were very particular about stop- 
ping them when in full swing. The um- 
pire, realizing their danger, took it upon 





himself to stop them at regular intervals 
to drink and rest. 

As they metamorphised themselves 
into machines, their movements became 
super-accurate and almost magical. To 
all appearance they but passed their 
hands around a_ stalk and the cotton 
jumped into their grasp. Smith and 
Bradford and the umpire stood in the 
sun and watched them. The other work- 
ers, men born and raised in a cotton 
patch, stopped work to watch them. All 
agreed that Bud and Raz were picking 
“some” cotton. 

Now that they worked side by side, 
the race, to them, changed in character. 
Like race horses, they looked on it more 
as a matter of keeping ahead rather than 
picking the greater number of pounds. If 
from some natural advantage, a skip in 
the row, say, one of them slipped mo- 
mentarily ahead, the other would work 
like a slave under the lash to catch up. 
The terrible work was telling. The clash- 
ing against thousands and thousands of 
sharp burrs had worn their fingers to the 
raw, broken and torn loose the nails. 
Their wrists were swelling. Their 
breasts and shoulders where the strap 
worked were rubbed raw. Their faces, 
from the constant wiping of perspiration 
were rubbed raw. The perspiration, run- 
ning in their eyes, together with the 
glare of the white cotton, half blinded 
them. And their backs were so stiff they 
could hardly straighten up. 

Indeed their plight was such that the 
umpire suggested that the bet be called 
off and the race stopped. Smith and Rad- 
ford agreed willingly but Bud and Raz 
would not hear to it. They had gone too 
far to stop. Forgotten was any pecun- 
iary reward that might be theirs. The 
spirit of contest animated them. They 
wanted to win, soul and body, they 
wanted to win. 

It had long been evident that their 
staying qualities rather than speed, 
would decide the race, and as to which 
would first flag, opinion was divided. Raz 
had the muscle and lung power; but he 
needed them to offset Bud’s economy of 
motion. Again, Raz did not change sacks 
nearly so often as Bud, and consequently 
did not lose the lick nearly so often, but 
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the heavier load he pulled was more ex- 
hausting. 

When the sun was about a half hour 
high, it happened that for the first time 
since dinner, both men’s sacks were 
weighed at the same time. When the fig- 
ures were added up, it was found that 
Bud had picked a thousand and five 
pounds, while Raz’s totaled a thousand 
and twenty. Radford, highly elated, came 
back and said to Raz: “You’ve got him, 
old hoss. He’ll never get by that fifteen 
pounds.” And to Smith he couldn’t re- 
frain from bragging: “You are going to 
lose your bet; the time’s too short for 
him to ever catch up.” 

Smith paid no attention to Radford, 
but watched Raz. He came quite near 
Raz and studied his hands absorbedly. 
Finally as if coming out of a trance he 
turned to Radford and said: “I'll bet you 
a hundred dollars more that Bud beats 
him.” 

For answer, Radford filled out a check 
and handed it to the umpire. Smith wrote 
one for a like amount, but before turning 
it over to the stakeholder, stipulating: “I 
am doing this with the understanding 
that the men will not be interfered with. 
Their sacks will not need emptying any 
more and there is no danger of sunstroke 
this late. Is that agreeable?” Radford 
nodded and the umpire gave his assent. 

To Raz, who was picking some yards 
in advance of Bud, Radford said: “Beat 
him and that hundred is yours. All 
you’ve got to do is stay ahead of him— 
don’t let him pass you.” 

Exhausted as they were, the way the 
men responded to the inspiration was a 
marvel. Raz said he would make it fif- 
teen pounds better, and the way he 
sprang to the work showed that he meant 
it. The unswerving confidence that 
Smith put in Bud must have stirred that 
young man profoundly. He picked cot- 
ton as he had never done. Inch by inch, 
he gained on Raz. Still it was clear to 
the spectators that his slightly superior 
speed would not gain back the fifteen 
pounds; eight, or ten, they figured, was 
all he could possibly recover. But, as if 
sure of success, Bud bent to it. Powers 
over which he had little control drove 
him on. 


Radford saw Bud’s slow advance; and 
while he knew there was little danger he 
sought to encourage Raz, telling him to 
keep steady and not let Bud pass him. 
Raz must have divined something; any- 
how he looked back. He saw Bud creep- 
ing up on him and while it caused him 
no uneasiness, he tried to screw up his 
speed a little. He got very close to the 
cotton and his fingers left red stains in 
the burrs. 

Five or six minutes later, though he 
tried not to, he looked back again. Bud 
was considerably nearer. This inexor- 
able creeping bothered Raz. He had 
thought all along that in a burst of speed 
he was the faster. From time to time, he 
lost several precious half seconds in 
looking back. It was not long till he 
could see Bud without turning his head. 
Like a machine, Bud was coming on. The 
“shrish,” “shrash,” “shrow” of his salt- 
stiffened jumper grated on Raz’s ears in 
his overstrained effort to stay ahead, he 
fumbled the bolls and pulled off burrs. 
In spite of all he could do, Bud con- 
tinued to gain on him. Bud reached his 
side—passed him. Raz made a frantic ef- 
fort to recover the lost ground, scrambled 
badly for a minute, then suddenly quit 
and sank back on his sack. 

Radford, fearing sunstroke, was at his 
side in an instant. Raz would not answer 
his anxious questions, but, in stubborn 
silence, sat pecking at the ground with a 
little stick. In great solicitude, Radford 
continued to ask him what was the mat- 
ter and if he wanted to be carried to the 
wagon. Finally Raz, rather defiantly, re- 
plied that he wasn’t going to kill himself 
picking cotton for nobody, and, without 
more ado, he straightened up, shouldered 
his sack and walked off toward the 
wagon. In a towering rage, Radford 
started after him. Smith interceded, say- 
ing: “I wouldn’t bother him; he’s done 
all he can do.” 

“All he can do, the devil! He’s not half 
as tired as Bud McCaslin, there.” 

“Probably not but Bud could, and 
would, die a-picking; Raz couldn't. It’s a 
matter of will. I am surprised that he 
held out as long as he did.” 

“Why? I like to know.” 

“Look at his thumb nails.” 
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“Huh! They ain’t in half as bad shape Smith nodded. “The high pressure 
as Bud’s” nails are, replied Radford brought it out.” 
cynically. “Well, I'll be dogged. Say, there, Bud, 
“Oh, not that. Look at the half moons. there ain’t no use in you workin’ your 
See if they are not blue instead of white.” crazy self to death; pull off that sack and 
“You mean he’s part nigger?” quit. You win.” 





Beyond the End the Trail 


By Charles J. North 


Out where the spirit listens 
To the rustle of unseen wings, 
Out where the ear bends low to hear 
The voices of hidden: things. 
Out where the vision wanders, 
While a Presence uplifts the veil, 
When days soft light fades into night— 
Beyond the end of the trail. 


Out where the mem’ry glistens 
Through the rings of the blessed tears; 
And souls of men grow strong again, 
To vanquish the waiting fears. 
Out where the faith sees clearer 
Through the purple and thinning veil, 
And far away into that day— 
Beyond the end of the trail. 


Out where the wild vines clamber, 
And the shadows of green trees fall; 
And ferns grow sweet where wild paths 
meet, 
And wild things are under all. 

Out where the streams are flowing 
From a source that will never fail; 
Where all that’s best blends into rest— 
Beyond the end of the trail. 








—— 















































hated them from the bottom of his 
- heart. If he had been a woman, 
probably, he would have despised them. 
Just why he hated them was not known 
to his few but curious neighbors. They 
believed that he had a reason for this 
hatred and that that reason was a good 
one. 

He seldom spoke of women and when 
he did, he referred to them as “skirts.” 

“Leave the ‘skirts’ alone,’ he would 
say. “They only bring trouble. They 
do just as sure as a cloud brings rain.” 

I chanced upon his cabin at the Hon- 
eywell Mine over near the famous Yel- 
low Horn Ridge some miles out of Jack- 
son. It was situated in a lonely God- 
forsaken gulch. He met me at the door 
and invited me in. He would ask any 
man or dog into his hut but a woman— 
a woman couldn’t get in if he were 
dying. 

During the month that I stayed at his 
cabin, he worked incessantly at his 
pocket mine. I never heard him utter 
an oath. He had only one bad- habit; 
he smoked continuously. At night, he 
would lean back in his chair or lay 
sprawled upon the bed and puff, puff, 
puff at his big pipe. A cloud of blue 
fantastic ill-smelling smoke always 
hung under the cabin roof. 

I had not shaved for several weeks, 
having come to the Sierras for a period 
of rest made necessary by overwork, and 
I appeared very rough and unkept in the 
broken mirror nailed on the cabin door. 

One night after a hard day’s toil, Bar- 
clay and I were sitting before the open 
fireplace. 

As the evening wore on, we told stor- 
ies by the flickering light of the pitchy 
logs; first he and then I, his pipe glow- 
ing red in the semi-darkness, the blue 
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The Queen of the Silver-Sheet 


By Milton Barth 





smoke rising in crowning halos over his 
head. 

I had just finished telling about a girl 
I knew and loved, but because of her 
pledge to another man, I had lost. 

He drew a sigh when I finished. “Don’t 
tell me, Wilson, that there are any 
“skirts” that are virtuous. Man——! Hell 
is paved with preacher’s daughters; I 
ought to know. I will prove it to you! 
He choked, and cleared his throat. I 
never have told this to a soul before. 
Maybe I shouldn’t tell it to you. Per- 
haps you wonder why a soft-featured 
man like I should be roughing it up here; 
why I choose this sort of an existence; 
why I ehose to live apart from my fel- 
lowmen—to bury myself as it were out 
in these God-forsaken hills. For gold— 
yes—and no! I came here to get away 
from a face; a face that haunts me; a 
vision that is driving me mad. 

“I wandered from town to town. Wher- 
ever I went, she followed me—I mean her 
picture. I could not go to the theatre 
but her face would flash across the 
screen—across the silver-sheet. She was 
always there, before my eyes to damn 
me. I dreamed of her every night. Ah, 
man, she was pretty, and that pretty face 
proved my undoing. 

“I had been married about a year; our 
honey-moon was over. She became rest- 
less and without my consent secured a 
position on the stage in Los Angeles. She 
was a beautiful thing to look upon, so 
sweet and innocent, with big dark eyes 
and rosy cheeks, and lips that tempted a 
kiss. 

“One night a screen manager spied her. 
Then, she went to Hollywood to make 
pictures. She pleaded with me to come 
to the little town, but I was raised in a 
strict faith and could neither tolerate 
nor compromise with her. She said it 
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was a choice between the pictures and 
me and that art meant more to her than 
love. 

“So I kissed her good-bye and she went 
to Hollywood to live. I took the train 
for San Francisco. Before long, I read 
of her in the papers—scandalous things 
about Billy Barclay and Raymond Hart. 

“One evening, I attended a theatre on 
Market Street and that devil, Hart, was 
hugging my wife. He made love to her 
beneath the trees; she smiled at him and 
he kissed her. My head swam; I saw 
red! Grabbing my pistol and rising in 
my seat, I shot the villainous cur, Ray- 
mond Hart.” 

Barclay had risen in his chair and stood 
leveling his finger at the wall. 

“I shot him!” he cried, “I did! The 
people scattered; two policemen caught 
hold of me and rushed me to the station. 
I got sixty days—served under the name 
of Peter Roe. 

“I never heard from my wife again, 
though I saw her picture in every city I 
visited. Her fame and picture was broad- 
cast. It was painted on every billboard. 
Strange men laughed and jested about 
her when she appeared in half-garments 
exposing her beautiful, shapely body to 
their wicked gaze. Oh, it was Hell!— 
and to see her smile—the same old smile 
that she used to smile at me. 

It got on my nerves. Wherever I went, 
from Frisco to New York, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, she peered at me and 
made love to this blackguard, Hart; her 
picture was always there to damn me. I 
sought refuge up in God’s great out-of- 
doors where the pines sing and the sweet 
zephyrs blow. I have tried to forget her 
—I do not know why I have told you 
this,” he hesitated: “There is something 
about you that I like.” 

I shuddered lest he might recognize 
me. 

“Let me tell you,” said he, drawing his 
revolver and beading it at the low blazing 
log, “If I ever meet that dog face to face, 
I'll fill him so full of hot lead that he’ll 
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never smile again on my Billy girl.” 

“I have met Hart,” I said, shifting un- 
easily in my chair. 

“What manner of a hound is he?” 
asked Barclay. 

“I thought him a pretty decent sort of 
a chap but you sure have shown him up 
in a bad light. He is a friend of mine 
and in love with a girl named Lily 
Downs, an actress in the Jesse MacKay 
Company.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Te.” 

“But those scandalous motor rides, 
etc.” 

“Oh, that was newspaper talk— 
done for publicity—to draw the crowd— 
for the almighty dollar.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes—I know Billy Barclay, well. She 
told me she had searched for you for 
years; employed a detective at a big sal- 
ary but could find no trace of you. At re- 
hearsal, I have often watched her wipe 
the tears from her eyes as she leaned on 
my shoulder.” 

Tears swelled in Barclay’s eyes, yet he 
said nothing; he was dumbfounded. 

“Many a time I have seen her brush 
away the hot tears and go before the 
camera forcing a smile. Those tears were 
for you, old boy—I am Raymond Hart. 
If you want to shoot Raymond Hart, now 
is your chance.” 

Barclay choked hard; the black han- 
dled colt revolver struck the floor with a 
thud. He held out his trembling hand. 
“Shake, and forgive me!” he cried. 

I took his outstretched hand and 
gripped it warmly. “Your wife will be 
here tomorrow,” I said. “The director 
promised to pass these diggings on the 
thirtieth and this is the twenty-ninth. I 
have recovered my health and am dying 
to get to work in the big mining picture to 
be staged in these hills. We'll work you 
in, somehow, and you and Billy can take 
another honey-moon and at the ex- 
pense of the company. Shake again, old 
boy.” 














My Peril 


By Marion Evans Herald 


T had been a wet, dreary day, that 
twenty-first anniversary of my birth, 

and Clarice and I had been sitting 
so long over our fancy work in the old oak 
room, that we had exhausted every topic 
of conversation, save one—that one, 
ever nearest my heart, and too sacred to 
be spoken of to my ex-governess. 

After a few minutes silence, she laid 
down her work, gave a deep yawn, and 
remarked: 

“What a fine contrast you and I make, 
Barbara. No man would admire both of 
us; we are so totally different.” 

She had made a true remark. We were 
totally different. She was short and 
plump, and I was tall and slender; she 
was dark as night, with handsome black 
eyes; I was blue-eyed and fair-haired. 

As she sat there, with her dainty laces 
and furbelows, she looked every inch a 
French woman. If I had one single point 
of beauty it was my hair. I delighted in 
the heavy golden waves which fell un- 
confined below my waist, and persisted 
in wearing it that fashion, in spite of 
Clarice’s “You will never get a lover 
while you look so babyish.” 

At her request I had looked in the 
glass and was turning away with a 
smile; but she caught my hand and de- 
tained me. 

“Now which is cousin Ned’s taste?” 
she said, with a laugh that had a mock- 
ing ring in it. In spite of myself, my face 
flushed with annoyance, for this was the 
one subject which I could not talk or 
jest of with Clarice. I had never loved 
or respected her; but the light hand with 
which she had held the reins of govern- 
ment had reconciled me to her compan- 
ionship. At that moment I felt that I 
positively disliked her. With a touch of 
her own sarcasm I replied: 

“It is absurd to compare a girl of 


twenty-one with a woman of thirty odd.” 

It was an ugly, spiteful speech, and 
the next moment I was heartily ashamed 
of it. “Forgive me, mademoiselle,” I 
pleaded, laying my hand in hers, but I 
might have known that I had committed 
an unpardonable offense. An imperti- 
nence she would forgive, but no morti- 
fication of her personal vanity, and on 
the tender subject of her age she was 
particularly sensitive. She pushed me 
angrily aside and left the room. I walked 
to the window and gazed through the 
rain-dimmed panes, and began to think. 
What could have induced me to be so 
rude and unladylike? 

Could it be a feeling of jealousy, that 
poor Clarice D’Arcy should have a share 
of good looks which might possibly at- 
tract the attention of the man who was 
to be my husband? “Oh, Barbara Blake,” 
I thought, “what a contemptible being 
you are for such a noble man as Ned 
Mayo to dream of calling wife.” 

He was my ideal of the noble and 
chivalrous. My love for my _ soldier- 
cousin had been intense, beyond my 
years, and the tears I shed at his depart- 
ure had been among the bitterest that 
my life had known. I was an orphan. 
My mother’s gentle life had ended when 
mine began, and my dear father now had 
not been dead quite a year. How lonely 
and desolate I should have felt, but for 
one sweet hope. 

It had been my father’s wish that Ned 
and I should marry. But, did he love me 
with any thing more than cousinly or 
brotherly love? That was the question 
that tormented me day after day. For me 
to be his wife would be happiness su- 
preme—but for him? After an absence 
of two years, he was to return and that 
very night, the question upon which my 
future happiness depended, would be an- 
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swered. Twilight came, and I was still 
keeping watch at the window. At last I 
heard the sound of wheels coming up the 
avenue and among the shadows in the 
dim distance, I saw my hero once again. 

As he approached he looked eagerly at 
the windows. But I had hidden behind 
the curtains, for a sudden fit of shyness 
had come over me. I longed to run down 
and greet him, but decided to wait until I 
was sent for. In a few moments the 
summons came. 

“Miss Barbara, the Major has arrived 
and is asking for you.” Slowly and de- 
murely I walked down the broad stair 
case, though my heart was dancing with 
delight. I could hear his voice in the 
library and supposed him to be talking 
to my aunt. The door was ajar, and 
before I entered, I thought I would take 
a peep at him to see whether he was 
much altered. He was standing near the 
window, and his tall figure and hand- 
some face stood out clearly against the 
light; but to my great astonishment it 
was not my aunt to whom he was talking 
in that low familiar tone. It was Clarice. 
She whom I had supposed a total stran- 
ger to my cousin, was standing close to 
him, her hand upon his arm, her face 
raised to his with an expression of earn- 
est entreaty. I heard her last words: “I 
have never ceased to love you.” 

For a moment I was bewildered and 
the thought rushed to my mind, it can- 
not be real. I am certainly dreaming and 
shall wake in a moment. But my aunt’s 
hand placed upon my shoulder roused me 
to the reality. In another moment Clar- 
ice came forward, smiling, and said: 

“Barbara, my dear, the Major and I 
have met before, in Paris. Is not this a 
pleasant coincidence?” 

He held out his hand to me with much 
seeming warmth and eagerness, but 
when he would have drawn me to him 
and kissed me I drew back coldly. I could 
not be satisfied with Ned’s cousinly love, 
so in the future he must treat me as 
a Woman, not as a child. He smiled in 
an amused manner, and turning to my 
aunt, began to converse with her. Beyond 
him I could see Clarice’s dark eyes, with 
a laughing triumph in them. No doubt 
she was thinking how favorably her wel- 
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come contrasted with mine. 

My heart seemed bursting with grief, 
and I could not remain another moment 
in their presence, so I went quietly from 
the library and up into the old oak room, 
where such a little time before, I had 
been watching for him, with so much 
joy and pride, and there wept long and 
bitterly. 

I did not notice how dark it was grow- 
ing until a light streamed into the room 
and Clarice entered with a lamp in her 
hand. She started in astonishment and 
said: 

“Why, Barbara; alone and crying! 
What is the matter?” 

I raised my eyes, red with weeping, in- 
dignantly to her face. 


“Clarice, you are a bad, deceitful 
woman; I have found out your secret. 
You knew and loved Ned before you 


knew me; but, why have you deceived 
me all this time? Why did you let me 
go on hoping?” 

“Heaven!” screamed Clarice, her eyes 
flashing, and her voice shrill with pas- 
sion. “How did you know it? You have 
broken open my desk, and read my let- 
ters.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” I replied, “but I 
saw the interview between you and the 
Major and heard you confess that you 
loved him.” 

“Well, and what then?” she asked, 
with an evident relief, which I could not 
understand. “Major Mayo is free to love 
where he chooses, I suppose. Am I to be 
blamed because he follows the feelings 
of his own heart, rather than carry out 
the mercenary plan of a deceased rela- 
tive?” 

With this cruel taunt she left me. And 
so my golden dream vanished. Oh, if he 
had only loved some one nobler and 
worthier than myself, I could have borne 
it. But Clarice, whom I knew to be vain, 
mean and untruthful: In my bitter dis- 
appointment I was becoming unchari- 
table again; yet in my heart, I believed 
that I did not judge her unjustly. 

One thing I determined upon—they 
should not see that I was unhappy, so I 
sang gayly as I went about the house, 
became pert and flippant to Ned, and al- 
together assumed a character as differ- 
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ent from my own as possible. It was 
evident that they did not know what to 
make of the change. Clarice would open 
her great eyes at each of my wild moods, 
but Ned’s face looked distressed. He did 
not approve of this new Barbara, appar- 
ently. I steadily avoided being alone with 
him, and contrived that Clarice should 
sit next to him at the dining table. To my 
surprise he took no advantage of the 
situation, but treated her with cold po- 
liteness, while to me he was as he had 
ever been; gentle, kind and tender as a 
brother. 

“It is a new deception,” I thought. He 
wishes to hide his love for her. One 
morning Ned found me alone. I had 
arisen early, taken a book, and gone to 
my favorite arbor, intending to read 
until the breakfast bell rang. Major Mayo 
was a great smoker and had taken his 
cigar there thinking he would be undis- 
turbed. I could not turn back without 
being positively rude, so I quietly took 
the seat he offered me. No sooner was 
I seated than he placed his arm around 
me, and said: “There, now we are com- 
fortable. The early bird is proverbially a 
fortunate one. Do you know, Barbara, 
this is the first tete-a-tete we have had 
since my return? I have not had an op- 
portunity to tell you how much I find 
you altered.” 

“For the better, I hope.” 

“Well,” he returned, “from a girl you 
have grown to be a woman—and a very 
charming one, too. Two years ago I felt 
sure of little Barbara’s love. But now 
what am I to say?” 

“I do not love you any less, cousin 
Ned—and, as a cousin, I shall always 
love you.” 

He spoke very gently in reply: 

“But it is not cousinly love that I want, 
Barbara. Why are you so changed? You 
searcely suffer my arm around you at 
this moment; you have not kissed me 
once since I came. Two years ago you 
would have done so without the asking.” 

His words bewildered me. Starting to 
my feet, I exclaimed: “Major Mayo, you 
must remember I am no longer a child. 
Would it be right for me to make those 
advances you mention before the woman 
who loves you, and whom you love?” 


Suddenly he seemed to understand, 
and holding out his arms to me, he cried: 

“Come back to me, Barbara, come, 
dear, oh, how you have been deceived.” 

I hesitated a moment, and lost my 
chance. A rustling in the bushes near 
the arbor startled me, and immediately 
Clarice appeared in the doorway. She 
was flushed and panting, and a smile 
which she endeavored to make agree- 
able, parted her lips. 

“I am sorry to disturb you, Major, but 
a parcel has come for you, and the 
bearer is waiting to deliver it into your 
own hands.” 

Ned hesitated, looking from her to me, 
then quietly placed my arm in his. 

“No, no,” said Clarice, taking my hand 
as if to draw me away. “It is so hot; 
Barbara and I will follow slowly.” 

“Excuse my rudeness, Mademoiselle 
D’Arcy,” he said, “but I am anxious to 
resume the conversation you were com- 
pelled to interrupt. My cousin and I will 
come after you in a few minutes. The 
messenger may wait.” 

Clarice looked baffied. “In turn, excuse 
me, Major Mayo. Barbara a few words 
to you.” 

As I bent toward her, she whispered: 
“Little stupid, he wants your money, 
not you..” Then she hurried out of 
sight. 

The long winding path to the house 
seemed to me the road to Paradise, as I 
walked along slowly, Ned’s strong arm 
about me, while his beloved voice, in 
low earnest tones, was telling me of his 
love—how he had known Clarice in 
Paris some years ago, while I was a 
child, and he too young to know what 
real love was; how he had been fascin- 
ated with her for a time; till he had 
found how unworthy she was—till he 
had felt that his love for his girl cousin 
had grown to be the hope and aim of 
his life. As we halted in the path, I 
reached up and took his dear brown 
head in my hands and kissed him, as I 
had done two years ago. How proud I 
was at that moment of my noble, hand- 
some lover. 

Ned was compelled to be absent all 
that day, but I was happy. Even Clarice’s 
spiteful speeches fell harmless. If she 
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had truly loved Ned, I could only feel 
the deepest pity for her. She had slept 
in the same room with me. I had no in- 
clination for her company that night, 
but could not easily invent an excuse for 
departing from the usual custom; so 
having undressed in silence, I laid my 
happy head upon the pillow and fell to 
dreaming of my beloved. Suddenly I 
woke with a scream to find Clarice 
standing at my bedside. The room was 
filled with a singular rosy light. I could 
not hear distinctly what she was saying, 
but her face and lips were ashy white, 
and her eyes starting from their sockets. 
In another instant her voice pierced my 
ear: 

. “Barbara! Awake! Awake! The house 
is on fire!” 

I raised myself upon my elbow, still 
stupified with sleep. I saw her rush 
wildly about the room, seizing her jewel 
case, her desk, all that she could grasp 
that was valuable. 

Presently she turned and looked at me, 
it was a singular look, and I have never 
forgotten it. I can recall it now as plain- 
ly as upon that dreadful night. She 
moved half way toward me, then halted, 
and a fixed determination and earnest- 
ness settled upon her features. Again 
she turned, grasped her treasures, and 
rushed from the room, closing the door 
behind her. That seemed to break the 
spell that was upon me. I jumped from 
the bed and flew to the window. It was 
a frightful scene. To the right of my bed 
room all was in flames. A balcony 
which extended along in front of the 
windows had already caught. I sprang to 
the door. Oh! Heaven! It was locked— 
on the outside. I shrieked; I raved; I 
battered the door till my hands bled. 

“Oh, Clarice, you must have been 


mad with terror—you could not have 
doomed me to such an awful death.” 
Once more I ran to the window. Nearer 
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and nearer were creeping those awful 
tongues of fire while below looked up 
horror stricken, ghastly faces. I could 
distinguish my lover, carrying in his 
arms a senseless figure. It was Clarice. 
Then her words were true. She was the 
love of his heart, and he had flown to 
her in the first moments of danger. Be it 
so; but life was so sweet—so sweet— 
and I was so young to die. I stretched 
out my hands imploringly toward him. 

“Ned, Ned, save me too! Oh, save me! 
Do not let me die!” 

My voice reached his ears. He turned 
toward me with a great cry and rushed 
into the house. A strange calm came over 
me. I no longer shrieked, but stood near 
the window with my eyes fixed upon the 
door, for I knew he would save me or 
die. Only a few moments, though to me 
it seemed an age, then I felt Ned’s be- 
loved arms carrying me over the hot 
floor, and down the stifling stairs, while 
he murmured: 

“Thank God that I have saved you, 
Barbara.” 

Then all became dark. I was insensible 
for many days, and regained conscious- 
ness in a strange room and house, for 
my dear old home had burned to the 
ground. Clarice disappeared on the night 
of the fire, but some months later I re- 
ceived a note from her. It contained a 
few brief words: 

“You will never see me again, but I 
write to tell you, though I hate you, I 
am glad you were saved. It was the mad- 
ness of a moment which prompted me to 
lock your door. Had I not fainted from 
the smoke, I should have returned at the 
risk of my life, to set you free.” 

Scarcely a hair of my head was singed 
by the fire. But, alas, my poor Ned. Even 
now there are scars on his dear face 
and hands which I lament—over which 
he glories in as the price of his wife's 
life. 


























A Glorious Fourth 


By F. F. Smith 


OMORROW was to be my wedding 
day and as I looked out of my win- 

dow onto the St. Francis Woods, 
through the dark green trees, over the 
outlying bay, I could see one of the 
planes from my father’s works. In front 
of me, sporting in and out of the wis- 
taria, were two yellow butterflies. To- 
morrow! what a glorious Fourth it would 
be, the first since the world war, and 
Dad—he’s a wonderful Dad— had given 
orders for Heath Court, our home, to be 
opened to the whole staff of men from 
the Aviation factory and school, to cele- 
brate. Everything was ready and the 
whole grounds running down to the 
beach had been in the hands of the deco- 
rators for hours. 

My wedding was to be at six o’clock. 
Jimmy and I had planned it a year ago, 
just before he left for France, and Dad 
and I thought it would be a suitable 
ending for a novel Fourth—for had I not 
stood side by side with the boys at the 
works the last year? Dad had said, “We'll 
open Heath Court, Ruth, and give the 
boys a jolly Fourth,” and then I told him 
of our plans. ? 

“And Jimmy will be here, Dad,” I 
added, “for he said , ‘I'll come back for 
that even if I have to sink Germany.’” 

So Dad took out his check-book and 
said, “Here’s the starter,” and gave me a 
check in four figures. 

Turning away from the window, I 
opened my cedar chest and buried my 
face in its misty lace. “Jimmy dear, 
what a splendid Jimmy you are!” and 
lifting up the folds of my wedding veil, 
I took out the picture of James Little- 
field Grey, my own Jimmy. He stood by 
his machine, in his overseas suit, six 
feet, one—dark wavy hair and clear blue 
eyes. Sometimes just before he started 
on one of his air trips, they would turn 


dark purple, the color of violets, and he 
would take my hand in his firm clasp 
and say, “It’s all right, little pal—watch 
for our signal,” and then, way up there 
in the air, he would send back to me our 
love signal with his great airship. 

And now he would be here in my arms 
tomorrow—a real live Jimmy. I closed 
the chest and ran over in my mind some 
of the plans for the day. The first thing 
the men would parade after an old-fash- 
ioned custom which I had seen in New 
England, while I was there at school. 
“Horribles!” they were to have every 
kind of ridiculous costume and convey- 
ance one could think of. They would 
parade at seven. Then breakfast, gipsy 
style, at the beach in tents. Then games, 
dinner, speeches, flying, then—the wed- 
ding and afterwards dancing, while 
Jimmy and I were on our way in our ma- 
chine (Dad’s present) to “Knarled Oaks,” 
his place in the Santa Cruz mountains. 

How I loved to be up there, winding in 
and out of the snowy clouds or darting 
down into the air-pockets by his side. 
What wonderful trips we had had after 
we had coaxed Dad to let me go! Jim- 
my had come from New York as instruc- 
tor, a son of an old college chum of Dad’s, 
and he had been at the works a year 
when the war broke out. After the first 
month he had made Heath Court his 
home, for Dad said he needed him. There 
was so much room for, besides Dad and 
myself, our family included only Dad’s 
brother, Uncle Ned, a bachelor, who was 
having quite a time deciding between two 
comely matrons. One he wanted, and 
the other was determined to have him. 
Jimmy used to play chess with Dad, 
checkers with Uncle Ned, to quiet the 
nerves of the later after his encounters 
with the matrons, and spent the rest of 
the time with me. 
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I had been home six months when 
Jimmy came. I had been studying avia- 
tion in Boston when the war broke out. I 
took up the practical side of things, go- 
ing to the works with Dad at six-thirty 
a. m., and working at all times or over- 
time, as the whole staff did. I had learned 
to fly—after Jimmy came—and could do 
a twist, turn and a few other things, 
which he taught me, when Dad was not 
around. It was my intense desire to per- 
fect myself in these things that made me 
stay after Dad had gone home one night, 
a week before Jimmy left. I knew he 
was going and was determined to learn 
from him this particular trick of steering 
—a protection against sudden currents 
and air squalls. “Time to go, Ruth,” 
Dad had called and, after giving him a 
good hug, I said, “Coming later tonight.” 
He looked rather suspicious but Uncle 
Ned, driving up with the “determined 
one,” took him away. “Not later than 
seven,” he called back, and I waved him 
a good-bye and hurried out to meet 
Jimmy. 

Passing one of the big sheds I had 
heard voices. “The head bookkeeper,” I 
whispered, and a shudder went over me 
as I remembered the noon when he came 
into the head office, the day after Jimmy 
came, and tried to force his attentions 
on me by kissing me. Jimmy stood in 
the door and in a twinkle of time threw 
him to the floor. 

I peeped through a crack and listened. 
“Those machines over there in the west 
sheds. Do you hear?” he was saying, 
holding up a paper to five of the men. 
“They must be fixed. Look at this dia- 
gram. Here, do you see under the steer- 
ing gear? Cut this connection. You'll 
get hell from headquarters if any more 
of these sailing devils go over there per- 
fect. Do you understand? MHere’s your 
extra”—and he gave them a roll of 
money. 

What was to be done? Quick as a flash 
I turned to find Jimmy. Into the main 
office I flew. No one but old Davis was 


there. 
“Where are the night watchmen?” I 
gasped. “Where’s Mr. Grey? Where 





2” What was Ito do? “Davis, break 
open that drawer. Do you hear me?” 
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“I will, Miss,” and he started to pound 
at Dad’s private desk drawer with the 
handle of his broom. “Fool!” I mut- 
tered. “Here,” and picking up a chair, 
I smashed away. What was that lying on 
the mat—a key? Yes, Dad’s key. Would 
it fit the drawer? It had to, for I knew 
what Dad kept in that drawer—a couple 
of good six-shooters. I must get to those 
sheds before those men did and stand 
guard until the night watchmen or some- 
one else came. 

Where was Jimmy? Never before had 
he failed me. Thank God! the key fitted 
and grabbing the six-shooters I said, 
“Davis you come with me and don’t open 
your mouth or I'll fix you.” 

“Yes, Miss,” and out of that office we 
fled down the long row of outer build- 
ings. Coming to an open place I just 
caught sight of a black speck up in the 
air. “It’s Jimmy,” I whispered. “Come 
round here, Davis. Here, follow me!” 
and I flattened out and crawled across 
the open space to the door of the west- 
ern shed, which held fifty machines 
ready for shipment. One was missing— 
yes, it was the one. Jimmy was up in 
the air there, trying it out. He had to 
come down and yes, the door of No. 49 
was open. 

“Here, Davis, get in here and keep 
still,” and Davis, his face a perfect blank, 
climbed into machine No. 1 and I in after 
him. 

“If they come in at the other end of 
the sheds, near No. 49, I’m in a fix 
and—” 

Hearing footsteps, I turned and point- 
ed a six-shooter under Davis’ nose as the 
door near us swung open and a rough 
voice growled, “I’m tired of this. We'll 
get hell at this end, if we’re not mighty 
careful.” 

“You like the bull, just the same,” said 
a second voice. 

I could hear the chugging of No. 49 
coming nearer and nearer, but voice num- 
ber one was saying, “Hold that candle 
closer. Here, you - 

“Hold up your hands, you scum of Ger- 
many!” I called out and standing up in 
No. 1, I covered them with the revolvers. 

“Davis, you go back to the office and 
call Douglas 20. Be quick!” He climbed 
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out and hurried for the police. Nearer 
and nearer came No. 49. In a few mo- 
ments I heard the great whirring pro- 
pellers and a clear voice whistling, “We 
don’t want the bacon!” A swift look of 
fear ran from face to face of the five 
men and I quickly lifted my right hand 
and fired two shots—in the air—as the 
door of No. 49 closed. They had heard 
the incoming machine and the clear whis- 
tle and had not counted on this. 

“Don’t you move, Batch, or you, 
Steiner. I know you, you German left- 
overs. And every man of you back up in 
that corner!” 

Hurrying up came Jimmy, surprise, 
consternation and wonder filling his face. 

“Ruth!” and turning he followed the 
direction of my outstretched hands. “My 
God! what is the meaning of this?” and 
he walked up and took Batch by the col- 
lar. 

“Just this, Jimmy. Make him give you 
the paper in his left pocket and tell you 
his plan—but here come Dad and the 
police.” 

And so we had saved the shipment. 

Fourth of July broke with a high fog. 
Grey and restful clouds hung over the 
city. At five I awoke thinking, “The 
boys will be here at seven.” Taking 
Jimmy’s last letter from under my pil- 
low, I read over and over the closing 
lines: We fly at ten tomorrow. Last 
trip before leaving for home. 

The exact time, allowing for all set- 
backs, would bring him at six o’clock, 
just one hour! Jumping up I caught up 
my curls—they were auburn—into a cap 
and my mirror showed a dimpled, happy 
face, with hazel eyes. “No, I won’t call 
Susan. I will steal down to the garage 
and see if Jimmy’s machine is trimmed.” 

Betty, the parlor maid, opened the door 
for me, with her sunny smile, and I 
walked out into the gray misty morning 
and down through the pine trees and 
shrubs. Flowers everywhere—beautiful 
rose trees, groups of woody ferns. San 
Francisco, in the distance, was awaken- 
ing, and its busy hum came to my ears. 

Carl, one of the gardeners, was walk- 
ing away from the garage so I opened a 
side door and went in. The great white 
wings of the machine were edged with 
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red, white and blue and out in the front 
was Old Glory. Everything was perfect, 
It was our machine and in the afterglow 
at the end of this glorious Fourth, we 
would sail away into the clouds and love! 
I gave a start as I heard the noise of a 
machine. “Jimmy must not catch me like 
this!” and I sped out of the garage 
straight into a motorcycle. 

“A special letter,” said a voice and an 
official leter was put into my hands, ad- 
dressed Miss Ruth Dayton. Then the lad 
was gone. I tore open the letter. It 
would tell me he had arrived in New 
York—was leaving for California — had 
received mine telling him about the cele- 
bration. Why, Jimmy, himself would be 
here in a short time. Then I read four 
words: James Littlefield Grey—dead. 

My Jimmy dead! and turning, I flew 
back into the garage. It could never be, 
not after the year we had had together. 
During this last year I had studied and 
followed to the minutest detail Lawson’s 
book on “How to Protect Our Boys, or 
the Secret of Divine Protection.” I threw 
my arms over the great white sails. 
“No, Jimmy, it cannot be. This is our 
own bird and we will fly away tonight 
together.” Just then six o’clock rang 
out from a nearby chapel. What should 
I do? “Oh, Jimmy, what shall I do?” 
Then a calm still voice said “Miss Ruth, 
your bath is ready,” and I turned and 
lay my head on the soft brown neck of 
my Susan. 

“Susan, read!” I sobbed and I handed 
her the letter. 

“Yes, Miss Ruth, but it reads: “It was 
supposed to be the body of Mr. James 
Littlefield Grey!” and her calm tones 
read: “Aviator killed. June 1. Sup- 
posed James Littlefield Grey dead.” 

“Thank God, Susan, supposed! Come 
let us hurry. Not a word to Dad or 
Uncle Ned. Not a word to the boys — 
this must still be a glorious Fourth.” 

After breakfast I caught Dad’s eye 
watching me. I tossed him a kiss and, 
going around to his chair, whispered, 
“Remember what Jimmy said—that if he 
had to sink Germany he would be here,” 
and fled to Susan. Susan was my 
treasure. Five years before, when Dad 
came back from Honolulu, I was at 




















































school, but, when on my return I 
bounded into his library, after hugs and 
hugs, I saw something moving in a big 
leather chair. ‘“Here’s a live doll for 
you, Ruth,” and Dad led me over to a 
soft bunch of sunshine, with eyes like 
two stars. 

Bishop Lane of Honolulu had promised 
Susan’s father to look after her. “Take 
her to Ruth,” he had told Dad. “Tell her 
it’s a live doll.” Susan was then twelve 
years old. 

It was a tough fight, but all day I 
threw myself into the lives of the boys, 
who spared nothing to make it the 
Fourth of Fourths. And now at five 
o’clock came the flying. There were to 
be all kinds of maneuvers. There were 
six of the machines out there in the field 
east of the garage and tears filled my 
eyes as I turned into my room thinking 
of the seventh. 

“Susan, I will dress. Yes,"—as a 
strange look filled her eyes—‘“there is 
nothing but God. Susan, let’s get ready 
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for Jimmy.” 

A soft knock sent Susan to the door. 
“Yes, Mr. Dayton, she is dressing.” Down 
by the cedar chest I dropped and, clos- 
ing my eyes, I prayed and knew. 

At five forty-five I went to the low 
French window opening on to my sun 
porch. There were the six machines 
maneuvering over our grounds. How high 
they were. “And look, Susan, look, there 
is another, a government service one. 
Quick! Bring my glasses. Yes, Susan, 
it’s giving the Love signal. Look! It’s 
one dip—that is the ‘I’; a dip and loop 
is the ‘love’; and two backward forward 
turns and loop is ‘you.’ ‘I love you!’ It’s 
my Jimmy! It’s my Jimmy.” 

That night as we stepped into our ma- 
chine amid the cheers and cheers while 
the afterglow lit up the whole country, 
forming a veil over Susan’s face as she 
stood up on my porch waving her good- 
by, I looked back at Dad surrounded by 
the boys on the lawns and knew we had 
had a Glorious Fourth! 





Violet 


By Warwick James Price 


When April’s warm rain kisses old earth awake, 

And the bluebirds hymn praises for grim Winter's death, 
And the buds from their overcoats bourgeon and break, 
Then the hillsides grow fragrant with Violet’s breath. 


Little daughter of Springtime, as timid as sweet, 
Why hide yourself there in your snug bed of leaves? 
Why challenge the tread of the world’s careless feet? 
Why shrink from the homage true beauty receives? 


Is it modesty moves you to dwell so obscure? 
The chum of some pixy, the love of some elf? 
Nay, the cause I can guess; it is this, I am sure: 


You fear to eclipse the proud Queen Rose herself. 











Treasure Trove 


By Ronald A. Davidson 


CHAPTER ll. 


HE woman,” supplied Stanley. 
“Well you old rounder, so you’re 

going again, are you? Better find 
out her sorority and get one of the sis- 
ters to introduce you, same old line you 
used to work.” 

Steve took this jibe in silence, but 
Pete was fairly started now and launched 
himself into a long speculation on this 
new angle of the mystery. He had fully 
convinced . himself that this young ad- 
venturess held the key to the secret and 
he waxed so eloquent on the subject 
that Stanley finally admitted grudgingly 
that there might possibly be something 
in it. 

“Why worry,” yawned Steve, rising, 
“enough of this for one day. I’m turning 
in. I'll admit though I’m liable to see her 
again some time.” 

The next day it could hardly have 
been called accidental when Steve, walk- 
ing his horse slowly up the ridge, just 
after noon, again saw the blue-clad fig- 
ure plodding up the canyon. In fact he 
had had that trail pretty well under ob- 
servation all the morning and it was 
only after quite an argument that he 
had persuaded his comrades from doing 
likewise. Spurring up his mount he 
skirted the edge of the canyon and 
crossed over at the top to the spot 
where the trail passed through the 
boundary fence. He timed his arrival 
to coincide with hers and his formal 
“Good morning,” was acknowledged 
with a cheerful smile. 

“‘T’'m on my way to Walnut,” he ex- 
plained. “If there’s anything I could get 
for you and save you the walk—it’s a 
good two miles and pretty steep going.” 
He felt the awkwardness of this remark 
and had a moment of misgiving as to 


how she would take it. But she seemed 
to see nothing over familiar in his offer 
and after a moment’s consideration: 

“Really, that’s very considerate of you, 
if you’re sure it wouldn’t be too much 
trouble—it is a tiresome walk.” 

“Not at all. I was going over anyway, 
and if it’s something I can carry on the 
horse—” 

“Oh, yes; father only wanted a new 
bridle. His horse stepped on the reins 
yesterday and tore the old one all to 
pieces.” 

“Certainly, that’s easy. I’m sure I'll 
be able to get one at the store.” 

“You have a horse then,” he continued, 
seeking to prolong the meeting. “I 
should think you’d prefer to ride up here 
when you make the trip.” 

“Not me,” she laughed, “I suppose it 
sounds foolish to a man but I’m scared 
to death of horses and when it comes to 
going off alone over a trail like this— 
well, I don’t mind walking anyway.” 

“Why,” said Steve, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, “next time you want to come up 
it wouldn’t be any trouble for me to—” 

“Thanks,” she interrupted curtly, “but 
we’re going tomorrow, early.” 

This was somewhat of a crusher both 
in manner and purport but Steve wasn’t 
ready to give up. 

“Oh, I see. You'll be going down the 
old wagon road by way of Caliente can- 
yon I suppose?” 

“Yes. That is the way we came in.” 

“It’s the shortest way if you want to 
get to a railroad, as I judge you do.” 

Steve was making a determined effort 
to draw her into saying something about 
herself, but as this last effort met with 
only a curt nod he dismounted, opened 
the gate and led his horse through. 

“T’ll try to make it back in an hour or 
so,” he stated briefly, and trotted off. 





TREASURE TROVE 


When he returned she was seated 
against the foot of a tree, her hair again 
free from the tight fitting cap and hang- 
ing over her shoulders. As he negoti- 
ated the gate she wound it into a coil 
and deftly arranging it on her head once 
more jammed the cap on and settled the 
visor well over her eyes. 

“Please don’t think I always have my 
hair running wild,” she smiled as he ap- 
proached, still leading his horse, “but it’s 
such a relief to let it out from under 
that stifling cap. 

That was the first real feminine re- 
mark she had made and Steve took it 
for a good omen. 

“Yes, you ought to have a hat. I got 
your bridle O. K. It isn’t much to look 
at, but I guess it will serve.” He untied 
the bridle from his saddle, but made no 
move to give it to her. 

“Thanks very much. How much was 
it?” 

“Two dollars,” which was all it was 
worth but not all he had paid for it at 
the rural store. 

She produced the money from the over- 
all pocket and handed it to him and, 
since she still held her hand extended he 
had no choice but to _ surrender the 
bridle. 

“Thanks again,” she said, tucking it 
under her arm. “I had a fine quiet time 
here all by myself. It certainly is won- 
derful up in these hills.” 

“Yes, you bet it is. I spend most of 
my time down in that blazing valley but 
when I get a few days off this is the 
only place for me.” 

They managed quite a friendly conver- 
sation for the next few minutes, but only 
on general topics. Steve made several 
attempts to get some light on her ident- 
ity, but, although she continued more 
than gracious, it was easily evident that 
she had no intention of continuing the 
acquaintance. 

“Well, I must be going,” she said fin- 
ally, “thanks again for your trouble.” 

But Steve wasn’t going to give in with- 
out a struggle. 

“Wouldn’t you care to ride my horse a 
little way. I can go back your way just 
as well as not.” 


“Please don’t bother. I’m rested now, 
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thanks, and I don’t mind walking alone.” 

That “alone” was unnecessarily cruel 
he thought, but it steeled him to make a 
final plunge. 

“Don’t think I’m trying to pry into 
your business, but wouldn't you please 
explain to me a little more about your- 
self, that is what you’re doing here. Not 
that I think you were stringing me yes- 
terday but some of the things you said 
were, well, sort of queer you know.” 

Steve was avoiding her eyes a little 
shamefacedly but she looked fairly at 
him and suddenly burst out laughing. 

“And you didn’t guess after all?” 

“Huh!” gasped Steve, staring at her 
in surprise. 

“I was sure I'd given myself away. I 
acted so silly when you mentioned it, 
asking you if you knew the amount like 
that.” 

“You don’t mean you really were—” 

“Guilty. But really,” she sobered sud- 
denly, “it wasn’t such a rainbow chase, 
at least it didn’t seem to be. I might as 
well tell you the whole dark secret. May- 
be you can profit by it more than we did. 
You see father was attorney for one of 
the robbers and even though he didn’t 
save him from a conviction the man was 
grateful enough to repay his efforts. He 
told father that they had hidden the loot, 
they didn’t have time to figure it up, a lot 
of it being bonds and securities, by the 
side of a big rock about fifteen feet high. 
The top of the rock tapered to almost a 
point and then widened out a little into 
a sort of mushroom top. He described 
the location as the upper Caliente can- 
yon, saying that they had buried the loot 
in a box on the north side of the rock 
and then rolled another boulder over it. 

“Of course, as soon as father could get 
off, he hired a man and came up here. He 
let me tag along because I was wild 
about the romance of it and I just love 
to roam around the woods in this kind 
of an outfit. But I guess after all it’s 
only a myth because they have scoured 
the whole upper canyon without any luck 
and daddy has to get back to work to- 
morrow.” 

She paused a moment, but. as Steve 
could only stare at her, speechless, she 
continued: 
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“So now you possess the key to the 
secret and perhaps with your knowledge 
of the country you can make better use 
of it.” 

“Why, yes, thanks awfully,” but 
Steve’s mind was off on another tack. 
“Won’t you let me know where I can 
reach you, for if I should find it, I would 
owe at least a part of it to you.” 

“Oh, that’s very considerate of you, but 
I'll relinquish all claims. Thanks again 
for your kindness. Good-bye.” 

Steve was at the end of his rope by 
now, and his mind was so absorbed in 
searching for some excuse to stay her 
further that he forgot even a good-bye. 
When he did realize his omission she was 
some yards down the trail and it leoked 
so awkward to shout a farewell after her 
retreating figure that he simply stood 
there and stared until she had disap- 
peared around a bend in the trail. 

Steve never had a chance to get back 
to camp with his story. Just over the 
ridge he was met by the others, Stanley 
with his rifle was making at least a pre- 
tense of hunting, but Pete had spent the 
last two hours in waiting for the news 
and made no attempt to conceal his im- 
patience. However, his face fell when 
he saw the boss’ dejected attitude. 

“What's the dope?” he shouted, spur- 
ring up the trail, “didn’t she tell you any- 
thing; has she already found it, or what 
the hell is the matter?” 

Steve regarded his interrogators sadly. 

“She told me where it was supposed 
to be alright but they couldn’t find it so 
I wouldn’t give much for our chances. It’s 
probably the bunk anyway.” 

“So she really was looking for it?” 
laughed Stanley. He had never wasted 
much worry on the matter anyway and 
from Steve’s attitude he dismissed the 
prospect without further interest. But 
not so with the old prospector. He had 
taken it too much to heart to give up 
hope without more explanation. 

“Where did she say it was. I know 
every rock this side of Mentone. For 
God’s sake don’t quit so easy, what’s the 
rest of the dope?” 

The old fellow was so in earnest and 
looked so tragically expectant that Steve 
laughed in spite of himself. 
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“Why, she seemed to have had a tip 
about some rocks about fifteen feet high 
with a kind of a mushroom top on—” 

“Not the mushroom rock in Pine can- 
yon?” gasped Pete. 

“No, she said this one was in the Cali- 
ente canyon near the quarry.” 

“But Pine canyon runs into Caliente 
right above the quarry. I’ve knowed that 
place for years, used to be one of the 
curiosities to show the tenderfeet that 
visited the quarry, come on I can take 
you there in half—” 

“Don’t go off from the hip there,” snap- 
ped Steve seizing his bridle as he tried 
to crowd ahead on _ the narrow trail. 
“Wait until you have heard the rest of 
i? 

“Oh, come on,” encouraged Stanley, 
his enthusiasm returning with a surge, 
‘it won’t hurt anything to go and look, 
you can give us the details on the way 
down.” 

“Yeah, for the love of Mike let’s get 
there before they stumble on it them- 
selves.” 

“No you don’t. They’re camped down 
there somewhere and we’d run right into 
them. They’re pulling out tomorrow and 
if your enthusiasm lasts over night we 
can go down then.” 

A wild argument ensued 
Steve remained taciturnly firm. 

“Oh, well,” admitted Stanley finally, 
for he knew better than to try to sway 
Steve, “I guess it’s a good hunch. It 
wouldn’t do to find it and have them 
around to try to horn in on the loot.” 

Pete was far from satisfied but he 
gave in grumbling. The ride back to 
camp was an animated series of conjec- 
tures, mostly by Pete; Stanley getting an 
opportune remark in, now and then, but 
Steve keeping a morose silence. Arrived 
at the cabin. Steve gave details of his 
encounter, although he laid more stress 
on his informant’s personal appearance 
and actions than his comrades thought 
interesting or necessary. Speculation 
waxed so hot that even Steve felt a lit- 
tle interest returning and by evening 
Pete was wild. It was only after a defin- 
ite and forceful order from his employer 
that he quieted down enough to prepare 
the evening meal and even then he for- 
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got to put the garlic in the beans, an 
oversight which he would ordinarily 
never have forgiven himself, but which 
now passed unnoticed. 

No one slept much that night, though 
Steve tried to assign his wakefulness to 
an over-interest in the blond adventuress, 
his mind was not free from conjectures 
on the treasure hunt. It would certainly 
seem that such a prominent thing as a 
large mushroom rock could hardly have 
escaped the notice of the other party if 
it was so near their camp, but Pete 
had pointed out that they would have 
been searching the main canyon and the 
rock in the side ravine might easily have 
escaped their notice. At least it was 
worth a trip down to the canyon. But 
he was determined not to arrive before 
the other party had left, for he was more 
than a little piqued at the way the girl 
had treated him, stopping his efforts at 
familiarity, and his obstinate pride pre- 
vented him from making any appearance 
of forcing himself upon her. 

Holding back the expedition next 
morning was no easy task for Pete was 
up long before daylight, preparing break- 
fast and getting the horses and tools 
ready. However, Steve remained firm 
and would not permit the start until 
eight o’clock though everything had been 
in readiness two hours before. From the 
limited ranch equipment they managed 
to procure a pick and shovel and a short 
crow bar, and armed with these articles 
they set out. 

It was a good five miles to the quarry 
and the trail down into the canyon was 
in no condition for fast travel, but they 
made the trip in less than an hour. A 
few rods above the spot where the trail 
struck the canyon bottom, were the re- 
mains of some of the old quarry build- 
ings, one of which showed signs of being 
enly recently vacated Steve would have 
stopped to investigate the camp but the 
others were pushing ahead toward the 
side canyon so he reluctantly followed. 

He was just entering the mouth of 
Piné gulch which was a narrow rock 
strewn ravine, when he heard an exultant 
cry from around the bend where his 
companions had just disappeared. He 
spurred his horse up the empty water 
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course and rounding the bend came upon 
the object of their search. There, sure 
enough, was a large mushroom rock at 
one side of the ravine and rolled against 
the base of it on the north side was an- 
other large roundish boulder. Steve lost 
no time in joining the others who were 
already excitedly examining their find. 

“That’s her as sure as the Lord made 
green apples,” shouted Pete triumphant- 
ly, “you can see where they have rolled 
down that other rock from the side hill, 
the marks are still there.” 

This was evident enough, for a raw 
gash showed plainly a few yards up the 
hill where the rock had been and a gouge 
in the soil marked the path down which 
it had been rolled to it’s present posi- 
tion. 

“I knew it,” gloried Pete, fairly dancing 
around the discovery, “I just had a hunch 
I was due to pick up that swag ever 
since the first time I heard the yarn.” 

“Gosh!” gasped Stanley, “it sure looks 
like the real dope, doesn’t it? But what 
worries me is how they never stumbled 
on it themselves when it was so near.” 

There followed a few moments of awe- 
struck silence, even Pete being unable 
to find words to express his sentiments, 
but this time it was Steve who took the 
initiative. 

“Come on,” he said tersely, “let’s get 
going. That rock won't move itself.” 

They fell to work immediately but the 
obstacle was far from light and their 
short crow bar gave them little advan- 
tage with which to move it from it’s 
wedged position. Finally after some 
minutes of sweat and profanity, Steve 
saw the futility of further efforts in that 
line and adopted another method. He 
sent Pete back to the quarry for a tim- 
ber which would give them more of a 
purchase, while he and Stanley set to 
work to dig out under the side of the 
bounder. The soil was hard and rocky 
and progress difficult but they worked 
like beavers and by the time Pete re- 
turned with a long four-by-four, they 
had made quite a cavity under one cor- 
ner. By forcing the end of the beam 
under the opposite side as a lever the 
combined efforts of all three finally top- 
pled the boulder to one side, revealing a 
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loose mass of rocks and gravel. 

Pete’s face fell a little at this sight 
but Steve seized the shovel and began 
digging furiously. 

“Stay with it,” he commanded, “she 
said distinctly that they buried it first 
and then rolled the rock on top. This stuff 
is all loose, it’s just been dug out and 
refilled.” 

For the next quarter of an hour all 
toiled furiously, taking turns with the 
pick and shovel and the odd man lifting 
out the larger rocks with his hands. In 
fact such was their enthusiasm that they 
hindered each other, for the pit, which 
was now beginning to take form was only 
about five feet square. Though the ma- 
terial had evidently been dug over re- 
cently it had been filled in tightly and 
packed and a number of rocks wedged 
together made digging difficult. When 
they had cleared out about three feet 
the workers were forced to call a halt 
for breath. 

“Gee,” gasped Stanley, “they sure put 
her deep enough.” His excitement found 
vent in speech and he had been carrying 
on a line of rambling chatter all through 
the work. However, the nervous tension 
had reacted strangely on Pete and 
though his hands trembled and his eyes 
shone as though from the effects of too 
much liquor, he had been working in si- 
lence. Steve also was quiet, and doing 
his best to disguise his nervousness, but 
when he tried to roll a cigarette during 
their rest his hands trembled so that he 
had to give it up. 

They had scarcely been at work again 
five minutes when the pick which Pete 
was feverishly wielding, struck some- 
thing with a hollow “tunk.” For a mo- 
ment the diggers gazed at each other 
spellbound, and then all fell to work, 
pell mell. A few minutes of feverish ef- 
fort, in which life and limb were en- 
dangered in their wild scramble and the 
top of a heavy packing box was uncov- 
ered. The work of extracting it from 
the rocks, which were wedged around it 
defied their disorganized efforts for some 
time but finally Steve and Pete managed 
to get hand holds on it and flung it up on 
the bank. It was not heavy and had no 
lock, the top being nailed securely. 


They spent no time in contemplation 
or speculation over their prize, they 
were too sure of it now, but Steve deftly 
inserted the end of the pick under the 
top board and ripped it off. The box was 
level full, the contents being neatly 
covered with folded newspapers. Steve 
dropped to his knees and lifted the pa- 
pers, while the others were almost fall- 
ing over him for the first glimpse of the 
contents. In the middle of the box was 
a medium sized rock, the remainder of 
the space being jammed with crumpled 
paper and rags. Steve could only stare 
in dumbfounded bewilderment but Pete 
plunged his hands into the box, and be- 
gan hurling out the rubbish. He soon 
reached the bottom of the worthless 
cache and seized a folded sheet of paper 
which lay there. It was addressed in 
a neat feminine hand, “io the Dis- 
coverer.” Steve snatched it from Pete’s 
trembling hand-and unfolded it. 

“What is it, what does it say?” shriek- 
ed the old man, climbing over the empty 
box in an effort to scan the written page. 

Steve dropped back to a sitting posture 
and after a brief glance over the epistle 
read: 

“Dear Discoverer:—I can hardly ex- 
pect that you will really find this but if 
you have been to so much trouble and 
disappointment I can at least give you an 
explanation. As far as the treasure goes 
the first I heard of the story was when 
you mentioned it and except for what 
you told me, I have no knowledge of it 
whatever. My presence here may be ex- 
plained by the fact that my father is a 
geologist and made this trip to study the 
limestone formations in this section. 
This will also account for this excava- 
tion which he made to get at some lower 
strata, and then fiiled in for me, when I 
had explained my idea of a good joke. I 
trust you will be able to see some humor 
in the situation, also, although I fear it 
may be rather difficult after this disap- 
pointment. It really was a mean trick 
I suppose, but when you seemed so curi- 
ous about what I was doing and then 
gave me such a beautiful opportunity, I 
could not resist the temptation, although 
afterward you were so nice and consider- 
ate that I almost changed my mind. Hop- 
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ing you will not be altogether disgusted 
with me, for I only mean this as a joke, 
I remain, yours mysteriously, 

“MISS OVERALLS.” 


“P. S—If you still have any interest 
in this adventure, you might find some- 
thing by digging further.” 


Steve read the note slowly in an ex- 
pressionless tone and for some time the 
group remained in dumbfounded silence. 

“Well, she sure gypped us,” admitted 
Stanley, who was the first to recover, 
“that was some frame-up.” 

He surveyed the sum of their labors, 
the scattered debris of rock and the 
empty box and grinned cheerfully. He 
had been the victim and perpetrator of 
too many practical jokes to take this af- 
fair seriously. 

But the humor of the situation did not 
appeal to Pete. 

“If that’s your idea of a joke, it ain’t 
mine,” he roared. “Three men putting a 
whole day’s work on a damn wildcat 
chase to amuse a feather-brained flapper. 
God! I’d like to have a chance to tell 
that dame what'‘I think of her playing a 
damn kid trick on me. I bet I could sure 
make her—” 

“Well, you might as well cool off,” in- 
terrupted Steve, quietly, still scanning 
the letter, “nobody dragged you down 
here, in fact, if I remember rightly you 
were about as anxious as anyone to 
come.” But this was far fram calming 
the irate prospector. 

“By the Almightly, I'll show her,” he 
shrieked, turning toward his horse. “I 
can catch them before they get to the 
train and I'll sure make her wish—” 

“Stop!” Steve sprang up and grasped 
his arm. “You start after them, and it 
will be the last ride you ever take. If 
you don’t like the way things are going 
around here, beat it and beat it pronto!” 

Pete was wild, but he recognized the 
dangerous glint in his employer’s eye 
and _ realized that in spite of Steve’s 
seemingly calm demeanor, he was in na 
mood to be crossed. He jerked his arm 
free and with a final glance at the others 
stumbled hastily over the rocks to his 
horse, and seizing the reins, swung into 





the saddle, turned his mount on its hee's, 
spurred savagely off down the gulch. 

“Gee, that sure was a horse on Peter,” 
grinned Stanley as they watched him out 
of sight. “I'll admit it kind of gave me a 
jolt at first but we might as well laugh 
too. It’s a shame she didn’t leave her ad- 
dress so you could let her know it 
worked.” 

“Yes,” admitted Steve absently. He 
was gazing thoughtfully at the excava- 
tion they had made and for some time 
both remained silent. 

“Well,” said Stanley finally, “I guess 
the party is over, we might as well pack 
up our stuff and dangle home. I’m getting 
hungry.” 

“You go ahead,” acquiesced Steve. “I’m 
going to see this through now.” 

“What do you mean? Haven't you had 
enough digging yet?” 

Steve made no reply, but dropping to 
the bottom of the pit started removing 
the debris of rocks and loose earth. He 
soon had the bottom clean and since the 
formation was a _ relatively hard lime 
stone the floor was even and level. In 
the middle of it was a circle of loose dirt 
about four inches in diameter, evidently 
the top of a hole which had been drilled 
into the rock. 

“Well, that’s evidently what she meant 
by ‘dig further,’ but it will be some job 
getting that loose stuff out of so narrow 
a hole.” 

“Sure, and why fool with that?” pro- 
tested Stanley. “The old man probably 
bored it down about a mile to see how 
deep the strata was and anyway what 
could there be there?” 

“It can’t be very deep,” replied Steve, 
starting to loosen the dirt with the point 
of the bar, “because it must have been 
drilled with that bar I saw her with and 
that was only about six feet long. This 
stuff isn’t very hard and I can widen the 
hole.” 

“Well, what of it? What do you ex- 
pect to find when you do get to the bot- 
tom?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Steve ab- 
sently, “I just somehow got a hunch may- 
be there might be something there. I 
hate to leave things in this state after 
we've gone this far.” 
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“Well, I wish you luck. I’m going to 
beat it.” 

Stanley busied himself picking up as 
much of the equipment as he could carry, 
meanwhile keeping up a one-sided and 
somewhat sarcastic conversation. 

“So long,” he called cheerfully as‘ he 
started off down the canyon. “You can 
have my share of the treasure.” 

Steve found it no easy task to exca- 
vate the narrow opening and his diffi- 
culties increased as the hole sank deeper. 
His only means of procedure was to 
loosen the dirt with the bar and then 
scoop it out with his hand, and when it 
got too deep to reach the bottom he had 
to widen the opening sufficiently to get 
at the loose dirt with a shovel. He did 
this by breaking down the sides and al- 
though the rock was of a rather loose 
variety, the work was slow. 

However, he was determined to see 
the adventure through to the end and 
after almost an hour’s work he found 
his reward. He brought the object up 
and found it to be an old tobacco can, 
from it’s weight apparently empty. But 
on opening it he found a small card, one 
side of which contained an alluring de- 
scription of a brand of tobacco, and the 
other the following legend written in 
pencil: 


MISS IONE HILTON 
2518 W. 13th St. 
Los Angeles 


It was a week later when Steve, care- 
fully dressed and more than a little ex- 
cited, stopped his car before the Hilton 
residence. He painstakingly set the 
brakes, turned down the lighis and locked 
in the robe while summoning up his cour- 
age for the encounter. Finally, with one 
last deep draw at his cigarette he 
mounted the steps and rang the bell. 

He had rehearsed the meeting many 
times in his mind. He would probably be 
met at the door by a maid, ushered into 
the parlor and presently “She” would 
come in. He would stand silently in the 
middle of the room and gaze at her ac- 
cusingly. She would stop, register wild 
surprise and gaze at him dumbfounded. 
He would then remark, casually, “Well, 
I’m here,” and fix her with a stony stare 
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while she stammered apologies and ex- 
planations, and would finally unbend and 
grant her forgiveness and then they 
would spend the rest of the evening in a 
friendly discussion of the joke and per- 
haps, if she attracted him as much as be- 
fore, a little spin in the machine later. 

He was giving a final adjusting twist 
to his collar which was irksomely stiff 
after his accustomed garb, and wonder- 
ing if his tan was deep enough to hide 
the burning he felt in his cheeks, when 
the light over his head snapped on and 
the door opened. It was no maid but 
Miss Hilton herself who stood in the 
doorway, now clad in a modish sport 
spirt and a white waist with the rebel- 
lious hair arranged securely in a neat 
coiffure. Nor did she stand and stare 
at him in amazement but instead her 
face lit with a surprised laugh and she 
extended her hand in welcome. 

“Why Mr. Haines,” she exclaimed as 
Steve mechanically accepted the out- 
stretched hand, “I’d almost given up 
hope of seeing you. I was beginning to 
feel all my trouble had been wasted. Do 
come in, won’t you, that is if you have 
come for a visit and not just to tell me 
what you think of my sense of humor.” 

“Oh, not at all,” stammered Steve, 
dumbfounded by this sudden turn of 
events, “I couldn’t get here any sooner, 
work on the ranch, you know—couldn’t 
possibly get away any sooner.” 

“I’m so glad you didn’t get angry about 
it. Here, let me take your hat and we'll 
go in and see father. He’s anxious to see 
you again.” 

Steve surrendered his hat in silence 
and followed her across the hall. His 
tongue refused to work under this new 
shock. She evidently knew him, knew 
his name and father was anxious to see 
him “again.” A dozen wild conjectures 
ran through his mind, now that he saw 
her in ordinary clothes he did seem 
to have a dim recollection of having seen 
her before, but where or when— 

The mystery was suddenly solved 
when, upon entering the next room a 
tall bearded man with a kindly smile 
rose to greet him and a genial voice 
boomed out: 

“Well, well, Mr. Haines, I’m certainly 
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glad to see you here. I feel we owe you 
an apology for that practical joke of 
my daughter's.” 

A sudden memory flashed through 
Steve’s mind of the man before him, 
standing behind a lecture table and 
speaking in that booming voice of, why, 
yes, geology, Professor Hilton! What a 
fool he had been not to see the connec- 
tion before. 

“Why Professor Hilton,” he exclaimed, 
“IT never suspected it was you and Miss 
Hilton. I’ve been wildly trying to figure 
how she knew my name.” 

“Oh, Heavans!” broke in Miss Hilton, 
“what do you think of me for greeting 
you like that! Don’t you remember when 
you met me at that Glee Club dance? I 
supposed of course you'd recognize 
father’s name if you didn’t remember 
me?” 

“I’m afraid, my dear,” laughed the 
professor, “that we professors may not 
make such a lasting impression on the 
students as we would like to believe.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that,” protested Steve. 
“I don’t see how I failed to see the con- 
nection before. I do remember Miss Hil- 
ton now, although I didn’t recognize her 
in her overalls.” 

“Of course not,” she smiled. “I couldn’t 
expect a big campus hero to remember a 
poor little freshman. I remember I was 
quite flattered at having met you and I 
recognized you at once when we met on 
the trail that day. I'll admit that my idea 
of putting up that joke on you came from 
a desire to get even with you for having 
treated me so patronizingly. But I did 
hope you would be interested enough 
this time to find my address.” 

This successfully broke the ice and a 
lively conversation followed in which 
Steve gave the details of the treasure 
hunt, and discussed his ranch and old 
college acquaintances. Finally Profes- 
sor Hilton excused himself and Steve 
having definitely decided by this time 
that this was an acquaintanceship which 
would be worth while furthering, sug- 
gested a ride in the machine. 

It was several hours later when the 
machine again drew up before the Hilton 
home. The time had passed pleasantly 
enough with conversation on general 


topics and mutual friends but so far he 
had made no effort to bring the talk into 
personal channels. However, he saw his 
opportunity when, in concluding the nar- 
ration of a college chum’s romance she 
mentioned it as a case of “love at first 
sight.” 

“Do you believe in that?” he asked her 
sharply. 

“What?” she queried, somewhat sur- 
prised at his sudden change of manner, 
“love at first sight?” 

“Ta,” 

“Oh, dear, no. It’s very pretty senti- 
ment and certainly gets overworked in 
the popular novels, but its pretty imprac- 
tical.” 

“No, it isn’t, not if it’s the right kind. 
I've had, or at least thought I had, sev- 
eral cases of it but my friends always 
sprung this ‘practical’ stuff on me, and 
talked me out of it. So I went ahead 
and got a nice little engagement in the 
orthodox manner and, well, maybe you 
heard about it?” 

She nodded without !ooking up. 

“After that,” he continued after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I swore if I ever married 
a girl it would he one I met one day and 
married the next.” 

His arm had strayed over the back of 
the seat and his finger nails were nerv- 
ously gouging holes in the upholstery 
above her shoulder 

“So this may sound awfully sudden,” 
he went on, his voice becoming suddenly 
very low and hoarse, “but I’m terribly 
stubborn and when I make a resolution 
I can’t bear to fall down on it. Won’t 
you help me, let me, make good?” 

His arm had dropped onto her shoul- 
der and he drew her slowly to him until 
the crown of blond hair rested against 
his shoulder. She made no resistance or 
response but continued gazing fixedly at 
the pattern of the lights on the road 
ahead. Finally she looked up, her face 
set and serious but with an unconceal- 
able flash in her eyes. 

“I absolutely could never fall in love 
at first sight,” she said slowly, “but even 
though you do seem to consider that 
you have just met me I feel that I’ve 
really known you for a long time. Long 
enough, anyway, dear.” 








Pacific Coast Defense 


By Frank W. Harris 


(Late Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army) 


N considering the defense of the Pa- 
cific Coast time will not be spent 

criticizing the present order of 
things, for today the Pacific Coast is 
defenseless, and nothing is to be gained 
by elaborating on that point. The de- 
fense of the Coast rests on the United 
States, so that it is of primary im- 
portance to investigate the ability of this 
country to perform the task. The mili- 
tary policy of the Pacific is very badly 
complicated by the large number of un- 
known factors. We know fairly well 
what to expect on the Atlantic seaboard 
—this cannot be said for the Pacific. 

Wars are now battles of nations so 
that we must study every branch of our 
own, and foreign governments. There 
are two delusions which characterize the 
average man. In peace he believes that 
it will never be necessary for him to go 
to war, and in war, he believes that it is 
the other man who will be killed. Hence 
the country that bases its military pol- 
icy on the average man’s opinion, is de- 
fenseless. 

The prizes of conquest are far more 
alluring than any pacifist dreams of. 
The world is growing smaller every day, 
and daily it becomes more evident that 
eternal viligance is the price of liberty. 

Wars of nations are so vast as to be 
almost unconscious urgings. None, per- 
haps, deliberately plan them in all their 
minutiae, circumstances hurl them into 
the maelstrom. Our vision would have 
to be much keener than it is to say the 
last word about war, for we are in the 
vast domain of the forces of evil. The 
problem of evil has baffled the wisest of 
all ages, and if it is possible to legis- 


late by leagues of nations, this great 
scourge from the earth; then, indeed, is 
the day long looked for drawing nigh. 

Norman Angell wrote a book called 
“The Great Illusion”—it tried to prove 
that war does not pay. Does the an- 
nouncing of a long list of penalties stop 
crime? In all wars one side must lose, 
but this fact will not deter the future 
conqueror from faring forth, and at least 
making the attempt to realize his ambi- 
tions. 

What man has done, man can do, and 
the future Ghengis Kahn will nourish 
his soul and mind with the achievements 
of Alexander and Napoleon. The whole 
danger in this situation is this: that the 
conqueror dreams, plans and works to- 
ward a certain well defined end. Every- 
thing must fit into the plan. On the other 
hand, the pacifist pursues the even tenor 
of his way, and when the storm breaks 
must improvise a defense. Is that a 
prudent policy? 

Civilization pampers us until we lose 
all sense of national self preservation. 
The effect and lessons of war are soon 
forgotten in a democracy, as a democ- 
Yacy is organized for peace, and not for 
war. A democracy organized solely for 
war, would be an intolerable tyranny. 
The country would be governed by the 
most loathsome of all things; military 
arrogance and incompetence. There is, 
however, a happy medium: It is possible 
for a republic to have an intelligent mili- 
tary policy, which will insure to a rea- 
sonable degree peace, stability and con- 
tentment. We must admit that all na- 
tions will continue the struggle for a 
“place in the sun,” and adjust our na- 

















tional behavior to conform to that fact. 

It must be observed where necessity is 
driving a nation, in order to pursue a 
certain policy. In a world-wide struggle 
of readjustments, we must anticipate 
where our interests will clash in a vital 
manner. Our interests will be affected 
more or less in all national reorganiza- 
tions; safety depends on clearly seeing 
to what limits we may safely make con- 
cessions. In war it is fast mobilization 
that counts, and a country should be or- 
ganized with that end in view. To achieve 
this end, the United States should be 
divided into four governmental and ad- 
ministrative divisions, to be known as 
the Atlantic, Southern, Central, and Pa- 
cific Divisions. 

The Atlantic Division: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia. 

The Southern Division: South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

The Central Division: Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

The Pacific Division: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, California, Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico. 

St. Louis is the strategic center of the 
United States, and the Capitol of the 
country should be located close to this 
city. The weak point in the defense of 
the Pacific Coast is the fact that the 
Capitol is three thousand miles away. 
To get the full benefit of the Panama 
Canal, the Capitol should be in the cen- 
ter of the country. During the last war 
the Capitol cost us a loss of one billion 
dollars in inefficiency. All departments 
were swamped. 

The need for these divisions is em- 
phasized, for it is the only way by which 
we can work out a sound plan of rapid 
mobilization. The secret connected with 
modern national warwfare is the time 
necessary to mobilize. The surprises of 
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war must be perfected and worked out 


This is the coming field of 
strategy. Peace is a battle of brains. 
War is a battle of brute force. The 
struggle for foreign markets and trade 
will always produce war. The regular 
army will be sure of a job as long as 
we have so many different grades of civ- 
ilization. The regular army must be di- 
vided into two hard and fast divisions, 
the line, and the services of communi- 
cations and supplies; or combatant and 
non-combatant troops. 

The line, will embrace all the fighting 
Officers, and these men should never 
serve in the services of communications 
and supplies. Five per cent of the line 
officers should always be on foreign ser- 
vice, and foreign travel. This stipula- 
tion should be absolutely iron clad. 

There should be a permanent advisory 
board consisting of leading railroad, 
steamship manufacturers, professions, 
and labor men to advise the army and 
navy on all questions of communications 
and supplies. The board should have a 
membership of one hundred men; the 
term of service to be four years, and 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, on the recommendation of the sec- 
retaries of the various departments. 

When the regular army abolished the 
National Guard in the war, they swept 
into the waste basket all of the glorious 
traditions of the Civil and Spanish-Amer- 
ican wars. The ist California Regiment 
of Infantry means something. Who 
knows about the 1026th Infantry? This 
destructive action seems to have bred 
nothing but a desire for revenge on the 
part of the National Guard. However, 
the advocates of the National Guard do 
not seem to be aware of their limita- 
tions. The state is a good tactical unit, 
but it has little strategic value; on the 
other hand the United States as a whole 
is too large. The National Guard will not 
have an opportunity for any real service 
until the country is divided into divisions. 
The Pacific Division, as outlined, is a 
military unit of real value. 

The states must confine their efforts 
solely to the line, and allow the Regular 


in peace. 
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Army the control of the staff work, and 
all the Services of Communications and 
Supplies. The National Guard can fur- 
nish the Infantry, and a portion of the 
Artillery, and also a part of the Engi- 
neers, for combat service. The Regular 
Army will undoubtedly organize an Army 
Service Corps, which will handle most of 
the work carried on by Engineer and 
Quartermaster Corps in the late war. The 
defense of the United States naturally 
divides itself into two parts. The de- 
fense of the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards 
and the defense of the Pacific seaboard. 
The defense of the Pacific seaboard rests 
primarily on the navy—that of the At- 
lantic, with the army. 

The controlling point in the inter- 
oceanic strategy is the Panama Canal. 
The Capitol of the United States must be 
moved to the strategic center of the 
country for adequate defense, and until 
the Capitol is located somewhere near St. 
Louis, all military plans for the defense 
of the Pacific are under a very heavy 
handicap. 

The Pacific Coast must own the fol- 
lowing territory for its own vital pro- 
tection: The Galapagos Islands, the 
Revillagigedo Islands and Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

The Galapagos Islands are situated on 
the equator off the coast of Ecquador. 
We need these islands as a hydroplane, 
airplane and submarine base for the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. 

The Revillagigedo Islands are situated 
about two hundred miles south of Cape 
San Lucas and would be used as hydro- 
plane and submarine base. These islands 
would be solely under the control of the 
Navy Department and would form the 
outer line of defense for the Panama 
Canal. 

Lower California is absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of the Pacific Coast. 
Without this we are nothing. Mexico 
has no vital use for this territory, but is 
conducting a dog in the manger policy in 
the hope that it may some day prove to 
be “the Achille’s heel” in our system of 
Pacific Coast defense. Nothing would 
please the Mexicans more than to be in- 
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strumental in the downfall of the colos- 
sus of the north. Magdalena Bay is the 
best anchorage that commands the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. It is worth 
millions to us, and not ten cents to 
Mexico. 

In a war involving the Pacific Coast 
our supplies must come from the East, 
and they must come by boat, that is abso- 
lutely certain. We would run a fleet of 
protecting ships for the convoys between 
La Paz and Panama. Our supplies would 
be landed at the mouth of the Colorado 
River. At this point would be the big 
supply base to be used for the defense of 
California. 

Knowing that this must be in the case 
of war, it is absolutely imperative that 
Lower California belong to the United 
States. Any plan of Pacific Coast de- 
fense made, until we own Lower Cali- 
fornia, will be merely improvised; and 
at improvisation an enemy will have an 
equal chance with us. 

Everything rests on the Panama 
Canal. Consequently it must be well pro- 
tected both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides. We could exchange all of North- 
ern Maine, north of the 45 deg. and 20 
min. of Parallel of Latitude for British 
Honduras. The possession of British 
Honduras would enable us to command 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
entrance to the canal. 

In planning the defense of the Pacific 
Coast, one of the most important points 
to consider is the supply of officers. We 
must have army officers, who know ev- 
ery road, hill, valley, swamp on the 
coast. We must have naval officers who 
know every island, shoal and tide rip in 
the Pacific. We can only get that class 
of men by educating them here. On 
Puget Sound should be a naval academy, 
the equivalent of Annapolis. In Cali- 
fornia should be located a military aca- 
demy, the equivalent of West Point. The 
best site for purposes of strategy and 
training for the military academy in Cal- 
ifornia would be at Monterey. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific states must fight to 
secure these academies with all their en- 
ergies; for this is the only way that the 














Pacific Coast can depend on properly 
trained officers in war. 

From every angle it is seen that the 
weakest point in the defense of the Pa- 
cific Coast is the location of the Capitol 
at Washington, D. C., as it breeds ig- 
norance of all Western conditions. If 
the Government was enlightened, these 
military academies would be on the 
coast today. The mere fact that they are 
not shows the indifference pervading a 
remote bureaucracy. 

It is not necessary in making a plan of 
defense to pick out a particular enemy, 
or attribute certain motives. Certain as- 
sumptions must be made, but with great 
care and wisdom. In the Pacific North- 
west the line of attack would be the 
Columbia River. The enemy would en- 
deavor to capture Portland and push 
through and capture Spokane. Seattle 
would thus fall automatically. It would 
be wasting time to make a direct attack 
on Seattle. At Spokane, Washington; 
Lewiston, Idaho; and La Grande, Oregon; 
the enemy would stop and there build his 
defensive works. A railroad should be 
built from Natron to Vale, across Central 
Oregon, as this would be a great factor 
in the defense of the Columbia. The two 
railroads project that the defense of the 
coast demands are as follows: 

First—The double tracking of the 
Southern Pacific between Sacramento 
and Portland. This is the weakest link 
in the whole system of the Pacific Coast 
railways. Second—The construction of 
the Natron to Vale railway. The need 
for this is so urgent that the Govern- 
ment should subsidize this construction 
by a grant of 100,000 acres of forest re- 
serve lands in Eastern Oregon. The at- 
tack in California offers many more com- 
binations than attacks in Washington and 
Oregon. The first move would be to es- 
tablish a base in Lower California, as the 
Mexicans would offer no opposition. 
From this base an attack would be made 
on the rail line and an effort would be 
made to control San Bernardino and Te- 
jon Pass. In Northern California the 
object of attack would be Sacramento and 
Stockton. No direct attack from the sea 
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would be made on San Francisco. 


Owing to the topography of the 
country, military roads have a vital im- 
portance. The roads parallel the coast 
with mountain ranges dividing and pro- 
tecting them. The following descripticn 
of these roads is from a measure now be- 
fore Congress. Nothing has been ac- 
complished, as only one or two organiza- 
tions are doing any work to further the 
cause of these roads. 

This legislation is largely the result of 
the work of the Pacific States Defense 
League and Mr. W. G. Scott of Bishop, 
California, who has made the military 
highway situation in California a close 
study. The following is a synopsis of 
the bill that has been introduced by Sen- 
ator Miles Poindexter of Washington, 
while Hon. John E. Raker of California 
has looked after the interests of this road 
in the House. 

1—The Balboa Highway, extending 
from Port Townsend, Wash., southerly 
along the Pacific Coast to Tia Juana, 
Mexico. 

2—The Pacific Highway, extending 
from Blaine, Wash., and passing through 
Olympia, Wash.; Salem, Ore., and Sac- 
ramento, Cal., to Calexico, Mexico. 

3—El Camino Sierra (the mountain 
road). Beginning at Oroville, Wash., 
thence extending in a general southerly 
direction along the east base of the Cas- 
cade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, con- 
necting with all the mountain passes, in- 
tersecting the Pacific Highway at Mo- 
jave and terminating at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The construction of the Balboa High- 
way from Port Townsend, Wash., to San 
Diego is of primary importance. This 
would be our most important military 
road. The defense of the Pacific Coast 
rests fundamentally on the navy. This 
road would connect with every beach and 
landing place on the Pacific Coast, en- 
abling submarines, submarine chasers, 
torpedo boats and hydroplanes to take 
on supplies without going into the naval 
bases at Puget Sound, Columbia River, 
San Francisco Bay and San Diego. 

The wealth of Washington, Oregon and 
Northern California is in its timber. This 
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must be protected by a coast road. Land- 
ing and enemy raiding parties would 
make every effort to set fire to the tim- 
ber all along the coast. This effort 
would not be made to merely destroy 
timber, but to furnish a pall of smoke 
to screen their operations. We must pro- 
tect the coast forests at all hazards. 
Smoke from forest fires would render 
our scouting airplanes useless. The Pa- 
cific Highway is well protected by the 
Coast Range and would be the base on 
which all troops would be manoeuvered. 

The El Camino Sierra, or Mountain 
Road, situated back of the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, would be a 
general supply base. These three roads 
would be the basis of all strategy for 
Pacific Coast defense. 

The Balboa Highway would be used by 
the army and navy and the maneouvers 
would be carried out simultaneously. 
The navy would attempt to land men 
from the transports, and it would be the 
army’s task to defeat the landing. The 
navy in attempting to land men would 
get a view of the difficulties that would 
enable them to defeat an enemy. This 
knowledge that the navy would gain by 
this maneouver would be of great bene- 
fit to the army, because it is presumed 
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that when transports would be off the 
coast, that the enemy would control the 
sea. It is at this point that the experi- 
ence of the navy would be invaluable to 
the army. When transports are off the 
coast naval officers must be on the army 
staff as advisers. This coast cannot be 
defended by army officers alone, in the 
event that our navy has been destroyed. 
The army and navy must lose that sense 
of separateness and work hand in hand, 
otherwise our forces will be divided and 
we will be defeated. Naval officers must 
thoroughly know the capacity of our 
three great roads and railroads. Army 
officers must know all about landing 
problems. 

All of this adds to the necessity of hav- 
ing military academies on the Pacific 
Coast, for the proper time to obtain this 
army and navy knowledge is during the 
school years. The naval academy should 
try to land and the military academy 
should try to defeat them. This would 
do the country a lot more good than an 
inter-collegiate football game. To win a 
game on the field of strategy would be 
an honor. These sham battles should be 
annual events. They could take place in 
the month of August and consume the 
entire month. 





The Redwood 


By G. A. Lyons 


Straight as an arrow from the bow, 
Aimed at a star in the silent night; 

Shooting up in the air you go, 
Majestic and steadfast in your might. 


Faithful sentinel of the hill, 
First in the morn by the sunlight kist; 





Basking serene in its ray until 
Wrapped in the cloud of the evening mist. 


Sometimes capped with a crown of snow, 
Sometimes lashed by the driven rain; 
What care you for the winds that blow? 
Fury of tempest is all in vain. 


What care you for the world’s mad race 
Swaying slow, to your anchor’s fast? 
Present and Future calmly face, 
Singing your song of the dim years past. 
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A Glimpse of the Salon in the Abode of the Artist, Showing Mr. Sumbardo and His Artist Wife. 


The Large Pain ing in the Foreground is ‘“‘The Birth of St. John,’ 


a Masterpiece by Beato An- 


gelico, Copied from the Original in Florence, by Mrs. Sumbardo. 


The Abode of An Artist 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


CROSS the bay from _ Seattle, 
nN reached by motor, ferry or trol- 

ley, perched on a slightly emi- 
nence in West Seattle, is the impos- 
ing home of Mrs. C. L. Sumbardo, 
an artist who has brought the charm of 
Italian art with her and evidences it 
throughout her stately home and 
grounds. Mrs. Sumbardo is the wife of 
an American gentleman, an art con- 
noisseur, who in his travels among for- 
eign galleries, met this artist whom he 
married and brought to America—build- 
ing a home in an ideal location, and hous- 
ing the magnificent canvases painted by 
Mrs. Sumbardo from the old masters. To 
these Mrs. Sumbardo has since added 
the inspirations gained for her art on 
this side, and many exquisite bits of 


landscape, marine views, tapestries and 
portraits line the walls of her studio—a 
studio that has no peer on the Coast. 
From the west wall, Andrea Del Sar- 
to’s “Madonna” looks down, while a 
Murillo “Madonna,”’—‘Aretino,” a _ por- 
trait, by Titian, “The Duke of Norfolk,” 
a Titian also, “Madonna Detto Del Grand 
Duka” by Raphael, “An Old Rabbi” by 
Rembrandt, and a Rembrandt portrait of 
himself, decorate the north wall. Bol- 
trafis’ “Portrait of a Young Man,” Boti- 
cellis’ “Birth of Venus” hang on the east 
wall, and the south is gemmed with Sus- 
terman’s “A Prince of Denmark,” “Bas- 
sano and His Family” by Bassano, Beato 
Angelico’s “Birth of St. John,” a magnifi- 
cent canvas, and Tintorreto’s “Leda and 
the Swan.” Then there are miniatures, 
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and many beautiful moods of nature that 
Mrs. Sumbardo’s facile brush have con- 
veyed to canvas, that leave a pleasant 
and lasting impression on the beholder. 

Of German birth, the daughter of a 
well known sculptor, Mrs. Sumbardo at 
an early age went to Italy, where she 
studied art, and practised it in the pres- 
ence of the works of the great masters, 
in the galleries of Italy. 

The Sumbardo home is idealistic in its 
situation; on a high elevation its sloping 
terraces face Puget Sound and the 
Olympic mountains. The garden is a 
riot of beautiful blooms, and bird houses 
in sheltered spots attract the feathered 
beauties who are privileged to eat their 
fill from berry bushes planted especially 
for them. A summer house where the 
family dine on pleasant days, leans 
against the sloping terrace its pagoda 
roof covered with climbing rose vines, 
and sweet scented honeysuckle. A plot 
beside the house has been given over to 
the two Sumbardo lads to manipulate as 
a farm, and they have done marvels with 
it, supplying not only the home table, 
but scores of patrons as well, from its 
plentiful yield of garden truck, and it 
has made sturdy lads of the little fair 
haired boys who landed in America only 
a decade of years ago, not knowing a 
word of English, nor anything about the 
soil. 

Entering the Sumbardo home, from 
any window of which a magnificent view 
is obtainable, one passes down a wide 
hall, pausing instinctively on the thres- 
hold of the dining room, the ceiling and 
wall of which have been exquisitely fres- 
coed by the young artist hostess, Mrs. 
Sumbardo. The scene depicted is the 
“Feast of Ceros”—carried out on the one 
side, with the Goddess enthroned amidst 
spring blossoms, while cherubs scatter 
myriads of blooms about her throne from 
overflowing cornucopias—and on the op- 
posite side, Autumn in gorgeous por- 
trayal of warm autumnal coloring, where 
cherubs spill fruits of the vine, and 
golden yield of the harvest from their 
horns of plenty, before the goddess. The 
work is splendidly executed, and has at- 
tracted much attention from art con- 
noisseurs. 
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Crossing under this frescoed ceiling, 
the studio is entered—it is a long salon 
—the entire width of the house, and has 
a lofty crystal dome. The walls of this 
salon, are a veritable revelation—a bit 
of Italy transplanted to America, for Mrs. 
Sumbardo, imported most of the marvel- 
ous canvases from Italy. And the pleas- 
ure of the visit is enhanced by meeting 
the host, and hostess. This room is very 
sacred to Mr. Sumbardo—it is Mrs. Sum- 
bardo’s shrine—and she is never idle, as 
her inspirations find expression in art 
that gives keen pleasure to all privileged 
to view it, and the privilege is generously 
extended to all who care to visit the 
Sumbardo studio, on one day in the week 
set apart for the artist to receive—which 
she does graciously, never overlooking 
the hospitality of a cup of tea—and de- 
lectabie sweets. 

Across the hall which extends from 
front to back of the house, with a stair- 
case to the left, is the library, and beyond 
that a morning room and private study 
—a sort of withdrawing suite, for rest 
and solitude. The wide, polished stair- 
case, with its flying Mercury pedestaled 
at the bottom, leads to several roomy 
chambers with dressing rooms above, 
and ascending another staircase, from 
this floor, two view rooms are reached, 
from which a gorgeous picture unfolds, of 
gleaming waters, snow capped mountains 
and wooded hills. 

The practical adjuncts of the house 
have not been overlooked, and the kitch- 
en, scullery, pantry, laundry, and other 
features have all been supervised with 
the idea of convenience and comfort. In 
fact, the whole house, a choice structure 
of Colonial art, while large and roomy, 
exhales comfort and hospitality from its 
very threshold. 

Added to her wonderful ability as an 
artist, Mrs. Sumbardo is a charming 
hostess, a devoted wife, the mother of 
two sturdy lads, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter. These children, all foreign born, 
who were wholly ignorant of the English 
language, when they arrived in Seattle, 
now lead their classes in school, and are 
all talented musicians. And the abode of 
this artist—spells HOME. 




















Overtime 


By Ralph Beals 


string of burros plodded slowly 
out of the desert wash, over the 
crest of the ridge, and then 


paused before descending into the next 


arroyo. Paused because the two men 
behind them with their ever-urging clubs 
had paused. The burros stood head 
down, a picture of weariness. 

“Sure you know where we're at, 
Pete?” inquired the younger one anx- 
iously. “It sure seems to me we’ve come 
thirty miles—more like fifty.” 

“Course. I just wanted to stop a second 
to get the lay o’ the land here. It’s jus’ 
behind that little hill over there, four or 
five miles.” In spite of his attempt 
to speak casually, suppressed anxiety 
sounded in every note of his voice. “It 
sure seems a long way,” he confessed, 
“Must be the heat. ’S hottest day I ever 
seen in these parts, ’n that’s goin’ some- 
thin’. 

“How long did you say it was since 
you made this trip?” questioned the 
young man accusingly. 

“Oh, "bout three-four year, I guess,” 
replied Pete, with attempted unconcern. 

An inarticulate grunt from Smithy was 
the only reply. 

The two men stood gazing over the 
valley-—and nowhere did they see life, 
save for a kite wheeling—a mere pin- 
point in the blue. To the east towered 
dark and majestic the barren cone of 
black mountain. Somewhere at its base 
lay Pendleton’s well, where the pair this 
morning had packed their score of bur- 
ros for the long stretch to the New 
Hope mine and wells before even the 
faint light of the false dawn had dimmed 
the lustre of the stars. Pete “thought” it 
was “’bout” thirty mile, and so they had 
started with a single canteen of water 
apiece, for every ounce becomes pounds 
under the blaze of the desert sun. All 


day long they had toiled toward the out- 
swinging arm of the range that sheltered 
the New Hope—all day under the blister- 
ing sun—and now, as it dipped toward 
the western hills—even as the water in 
their canteens became lower and lower— 
the two partners stood on the rock ridge 
and searched the still distant hills for 
some promising sign of life, and gazed 
upon — nothing — nothing but the desert, 
silent, grim and forbidding. Down where 
the straight line of the railroad and the 
red roofs of Wenden now gleam, stretch- 
ed unbroken the parched growth of the 
desert. And nearly twenty miles to the 
north, at the pass to the big blue river, 
where now is faintly to be seen the build- 
ings of numerous mines, were nothing 
but the deep gathering shadows of late 
afternoon. Dry, desolate — desolate be- 
yond the power of tongue or pen to ex- 
press, “worse than Death Valley.” “The 
hell-hole of the world,” claim the venture- 
some souls who have defied it threaten- 
ing solitude. And the two men stood 
gazing at the dancing dust-devils, wan- 
dering like lost souls, aimlessly hither 
and yon; gazing at the shimmering heat- 
waves and the tawny sands of the des- 
ert; gazing at the half-seen half-guessed 
blue of distant ranges;and gazing, were 
silent, enthralled by the spell of the des- 
ert. The sun sank imperceptibly lower, 
a burro stamped impatiently, and the 
spell was broken. The grim realities of 
life—or death—roused them once more. 

“Guess we'd better go down the arroyo 
a ways,” said Pete, briskly. “Gettin’ too 
cut up here, close to the hills.” 

“Right,” came the short reply. Four- 
teen hours of steady travel had not made 
Smithy over-talkative. 

Laboriously, the line of burros de- 
scended into the arroyo, and plodded 
down the sandy bottom. The sun was 
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sinking, a ball of glowing fire, beyond the 
outflung rampart of the hills, though still 
gleaming on the sands of the valley be- 
low—and still the heat intolerable, blind- 
ing, suffocating. The procession left the 
arroyo, wending westward once more. 
The last ray of sun left the valley almost 
at the moment that they drained their 
canteens of the last drop of their long- 
hoarded water. Gullies and more gullies, 
a barely discernible dividing ridge, more 
gullies, and then a steep drop into an- 
other arroyo. Half way across a burro 
stopped, threw up his head questioningly, 
and then started up the arroyo at a sharp 
trot. Too tired to pursue, the men stood 
and .watched. 

“Must smell water,” said Smithy. 
“We'd better follow him up and camp 
there. We can get to New Hope tomor- 
row.” 

“Water,” ejaculated Pete. “Water? 
There? They been lookin’ fer water twixt 
Pendleton’s an’ the New Hope fer near 
thirty year, an’ they ain’t even found a 
dry spot. Let the fool Jack go. I know 
where I’m at now. Just an hour or so 
more.” 

“You've said that before,” 
Smithy. 

“Well go after your crazy burro, then. 
I’m goin’ ahead,” and Pete began urging 
the animals up the steep bank. “Wisht’ 
we'd brought more water,” he muttered 
to himself. 

Smithy, after hesitating, joined him. 
In silence they toiled on. Already throats 
were drying. The country grew rough, 
the water courses more frequent. They 
seemed sufficient to carry the flood of 
a vast river; yet each ran into another 
scarce longer than itself, forming to- 
gether a sort of a maze, or perhaps a 
Chinese puzzle. 

The dark velvet mantle of the desert 
night drew itself over the earth softly, 
caressingly. The stars winked forth mel- 
low and luminous and close to earth. A 
lone coyote, in a subdued sort of way, 
voiced its sorrow, the desolation of its 
hopeless quest for food and kind. And 
all this vast expanse of desert, these 
stretches of sage, of mesquite, of 
scorched sand, gave back no answering 
cry or sign of life. Only a faint breath 


grumbled 
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of air stole through the path, lent brief 
motion to the shrubbery and slipped 
away. But Smithy stopped short at the 
message he thought it brought, and lis- 
tened to hear it again; but the air did 
not move again. 

“*Smatter,” grunted Pete. 

“Thought I heard a stamp mill up that 
way.” 

“Good Lord! 
head a’ready are you? 
in seventy-five mile.” 

“I heard a stamp _ mill,” 
Smithy in reply. 

“Humph. Purty soon you'll be hearin’ 
a train whistle, an’ the railroad’s only a 
couple o’ hundred mile from here. Come 
on.” And Pete heaved a rock at a lag- 
gard burro. The outfit plodded wearily 
forward once more. 

Silence, but for the sounds of their 
own movement. Stars dropped behind the 
Western hills and others rose in the 
East to take their places. The heavens 
moved closer to earth. The soft star- 
light flowed over the desert, bringing 
something it had lacked—still lonely, still 
desolate—but filled with an awful, a ma- 
jestic, a more than earthly beauty. And 
those two atoms of human kind, press- 
ing on they knew not whither, but driven 
by the gripping fear of death, they saw 
it not. The awfulness alone weighed up- 
on them, not as a thing to be seen, but 
as a crushing burden to be felt. 

The character of the land changed. 
The abrupt dry water courses ceased 
and gave way to rocky, rough ground, 
supporting still scantier vegetation. Some 
stretches of sand between rocky ledges, 
offered shelter for crawling things—an 
ideal place for one of those colonies of 
desert rattlesnakes where the reptiles 
gather to make their residence, rather 
than live alone in less unfavorable spots. 
And such a colony they encountered. 
Wildly the burros scattered. The two 
men ran after, striving desperately to 
keep them together and drive them for- 
ward. Writhing forms leaped at them 
through the shadows, to be beaten back 
by swinging clubs, or to strike futilely 
against heavy trousers or cow-hide boots. 
Sweat poured down their faces and satu- 
rated their clothes. Their breath came 


y’ ain’t a goin’ off yer 
Th’ ain’t a mill 


snapped 
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short, sharp, and forced. They spoke but 
little, for their dry throats forbade. But 
when they spoke, more parched than 
ever by this exertion, their few words 
flashed vivid as the heat-lightning that 
rippled and flashed and glowed along the 
peaks. Eventually, they passed the in- 
fested region and resumed their normal 
progress. 

Perhaps an hour passed. They were 
making little progress now. Weariness 
was taking its toll, and the rough coun- 
try held them back. Pete broke the 
monotony. 

“I’m goin’ up top o’ that ridge, Smithy. 
You go on an’ I'll catch you.” 

“Go on, ?” remarked Smithy, “I’m 
goin’ to lie down and rest till you come 
back.” 

“Right. 
was gone. 

Smithy stretched out upon the ground, 
and gave himseif over to the joy of the 
tiny breeze that once more stole through 
the pass in the hills. It seemed once 
more that he heard the faint rumble of 
mine machinery. Faint, a mere sugges- 
tion, which would awaken no answering 
train of thought in the mind of other than 
Smithy. But Smithy had worked in the 
mines and with mine machinery, and 
was moreover blessed with imagination 
enough to consider all possibilities. Now 
his imagination merely turned to the pos- 
sibility of his head ringing from his long 
hours of toil and thirst, and he arrived 
at no conclusion. And then Pete re- 
turned. 

“Smithy, I—I—” he faltered, and then 
confessed, “I’m lost, Smithy. Don’t know 
where I am.” 

“Well, what’s next?” queried the 
younger, much more calmly than he 
felt. 

“Why, I reckon’ we better lay here till 
its light, so’s I can see the country better. 
Maybe I'll recognize where I am. 

“Well, not for me,” snapped Smithy, 
“We'll last half hour after sunrise. Not 
time énough to get anywhere less’n we're 
right on top of it. I’m goin’ to follow 
the noise o’ that stamp mill. Can’t make 
us any worse off’n we are now—Are you 
comin’? 

“Well, I ain’t much hankerin’ ”’—— 


Back in a minute,” and Pete 
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“Comin’, yes or no, quick,” interrupted 
Smithy. 

“Ye——” 

“Ye—es,” hesitatingly. 

“Come on then,” Smithy struck the 
nearest burro with his club, resound- 
ingly. 

The outfit plodded southward and up- 
ward toward the gap in the close dark 
hills. They returned to the region of 
the water-courses, and plodded up and 
down in silence forced by their parched 
throats and swelling tongues. At last, 
they found what Smithy sought, the main 
arroyo. Here was a smooth path 
through most of the pass. Smithy slipped 
ahead and after a close scrutiny of the 
sands made out burro tracks going in 
the same direction. His cracked lips con- 
torted themselves into what was intend- 
ed for a smile. He felt sure he heard 
the sounds of industry louder, and looked 
at Pete to see if he also heard. But Pete 
dragged along with the hopeless expres- 
sion of one going knowingly to his 
death, but unable to save himself. This 
troubled Smithy and stirred up in his 
mind weird fancies and told tales of men 
being led to their death by visions and 
seemingly natural happenings; until his 
imaginative mind became influenced and 
inflamed to such an extent that all sem- 
blance of rational thought disappeared. 

The enfolding sides of the pass now 
rose dark and forbidding. The shapes of 
huge rocks, cactus plants, and shrubs 
now loomed thrice large in the dark, 
great monsters threatening and danger- 
ous. Smithy’s fancy went back to the 
days when he had studied and read. And 
he sought to give definition and explana- 
tion to his surroundings from the pic- 
tures of long-forgotten lore. “What is 
this place?” the question flung itself at 
him persistently. “The valley of the 
shadow,” perhaps. Or, a suggestion from 
Dante, “The gateway to Hell.” At last 
his mind settled on his being in “The 
Valley of the Shadow.” If he could avoid 
the pitfalls and these threatening hor- 
rible creatures on either side of the path, 
he felt that he would survive the test. 
“But what if it be the gateway?” came 
the clamoring response to this. “Per- 
haps you should turn back. Who is lead- 
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ing you here?” It seemed as if some in- 
sistent voice from the outside were 
speaking. “Look at Pete. He is the one. 
He, your partner is guilty. He is betray- 
ing you.” The voice seemed to become 
lower and nearer—confidential. ‘“Per- 
haps if you should be rid of him, you 
would be all right. You are justified. 
You are betrayed. You would do but 
right if you should kill——.” 

At that word Smithy thought that he 
cried out, but never a sound passed his 
lips. 

“One quick stroke with the knife in 
your belt, and you are free,” persisted 
the voice. Smithy considered. The voice 
became more urgent, more insistent, 
more mandatory. His bleary eyes be- 
gan to brighten. Unconsciously, his 
hand sought the wicked blade, sheathed 
at his belt. Unconsciously, he drew 
closer to the unsuspecting Pete. 

By some fortunate turning of chance— 
or destiny, Pete stumbled and fell, 
plunging headlong in the sand. Another 
voice now spoke. “This is the valley— 
‘The Valley of the Shadow,’ and this is 
one caught in a pitfall. Help him.” 
Smithy leaned over and helped his part- 
ner up. The effort cleared away the foul 
imaginings of his brain, and left him 
free to plod on as before—unthinking, 
unfeeling, for he was numb from wear- 
iness that he no longer sensed. Only 
two sensations was he’aware of—thirst, 
great burning thirst, and the half-realized 
thought that he must go on—on—— 

The burros no longer needed urging, 
yet neither man noticed it. Half con- 
sciously they climbed out of the arroyo; 
half consciously felt the ground begin to 
slope downward. Smithy had occasional 
moments of conscious thought. Once he 
noted the black void of another great val- 
ley; noted the stars seemed dimmer, and 
endeavored to quicken his pace. Another 
time he saw the great arm of the hills, 
saw they were heading toward the abrupt 
end of this, and noted how rapidly the 
stars were dimming, and realized that in 
two or three short hours they would be 
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stricken down by the hot rays of the 
sun—and then once more his mind be- 
came a blank. The last star faded away 
as they neared the end of the arm of the 
hill. 

Painfully they picked their way 
through the jumble of rocks at the point 
of the spur, and unconsciously following 
the burros, swung back along the ridge. 
Ahead, nestling in a pocket formed by 
the hills, showed the bright paint of new 
buildings, and the scar of great dumps. 
The two men walked on unseeing, heads 
bowed, footsteps uncertain. 

The cook of the Balwin mine rubbed 
his eyes sleepily and yawned, magnifi- 
cently, unabashed, a great cavernous 
yawn, revealing a vast cave, boarded by 
yellow teeth—permitted himself a final 
stretch, then stepped outside to cast “a 
look around,” before turning to the day’s 
work. Suddenly he stiffened, all traces 
of sleepiness vanished. He disappeared 
inside for a minute, and then was back 
bearing a canteen and running swiftly 
down the slope. 

Some thirty-six hours later, rested and 
refreshed, busily engaged in taking three 
meals at one time, Smithy paused and 
grinned at Pete, a grin that was some- 
what marred by the arrival of a prodi- 
gious mouthful of potato. 

The cook was filling up their plates for 
the fourth time. He addressed the awe- 
struck assemblage of miners watching 
the wholesale destruction being perform- 
ed by Smithy and Pete. “I guess it’s 
mighty lucky for these fellows the mill 
was workin’ overtime tother night.” 

Smithy paused again. “I guess,” he 
said, “I guess the old desert thought _ 
we'd worked long enough and had our 
time checks all made out, but there’s 
some power stronger’n the desert that 
puts it hand into things sometimes. I 
reckon it’s you an’ me that’s doin’ over- 
time now, Pete. 

And Pete, who never in his life read 
a book, managed to say, “Lord , Smithy, 
but its hard to understand you some- 
times.” 








Mother and the Peril 


By Elizabeth Vore 


HE sat very often at one of the 
windows in her quiet little home 

on a side street of the Southern 
city where she had lived for years. She, 
herself, was Southern, and back in the 
dim years of her childhood, her father 
had been a slave-holder. One faithful old 
retainer, a white-headed old black man, 
had come with her to the town where she 
now lived, but years ago she had been 
forced by circumstances to let him go, 
since she could no longer afford a servant, 
and had for many years performed the 
greater part of the simple duties of her 
home herself. Her faithful old servant 
lived near, and although he made his 
living choring about town, he found time 
to give many a lift to his adored “Mis’” 
Rachael. For, notwithstanding the fact 
that she had been Mrs. Rachael Ladly 
for half a century, she was still “Mis’” 
Rachael to his loyal old heart. The 
Southern negroes never say “Mrs.” 
Married or unmarried a woman is al- 
ways “Miss” to them. They very sel- 
dom speak the last name of white people 
of either sex. 

Mrs. Ladly—Mother Ladly, the neigh- 
borhood called her—was more often than 
otherwise sitting by the window where 
stood year in and year out the plain old- 
fashioned stand which held the large 
family Bible. 

Sometimes she was writing, sometimes 
reading, her collar and apron spotless, 
her unpretentious dress in perfect order 
and irreproachable taste. At seventy, 
Mother Ladly’s hair was beginning to 
whiten; it had kept its glossy darkness 
late in life, but the record of years was 
silvering it. 

When passers-by saw her writing at 
the window it was suddenly remembered 


that she, to quote their words, “Had once 
been a great writer,” and was reputed to 
have written for real magazines and 
newspapers in the big cities in the East. 
Some people guessed it was a fish story 
about the big magazines and newspapers 
—why, Mother Ladly lived in one of the 
most unpretentious houses in the town, 
and did her own work, excepting when 
old Uncle Ike came once a week and got 
her dinner for her and served her as he 
had done in past years when she could 
afford a servant. She had no children 
near her to do those things for her for 
love’s sake, back in the dim years mother 
had laid one of them—her baby—to rest 
in a quiet churchyard, the others were 
far from her in distant cities. 

One day the boy of the Searchlight— 
the Searchlight was the weekly paper— 
told a great secret. The poems that oc- 
casionally appeared in the Searchlight 
were written by Mrs. Ladly. Her neigh- 
bors had mostly forgotten that her first 
name was Rachael, and they guessed that 
Mrs. Rachael Ladly, the Searchlight au- 
thor, was some other Mrs. Ladly and not 
old Mother Ladly. 

But the office boy, Ted, knew better. 
He had taxed the editor who was also 
the owner with a searching question and 
the editor had told him the truth. Ra- 
chael Ladly was henceforth a heroine 
enthroned in his boyish heart. 

“Why sure!” the editor had said with 
a softening in his big voice. “Dear 
soul! she used to be a great writer and 
I wouldn’t turn her verses and stories 
down for the world.” 

Big, good-hearted Jim Walton, the edi- 
tor of the Searchlight, was almost the 
idol of Mother Ladly’s dear old heart. 
The Searchlight was the only paper pub- 
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lished in the small city. It had held its 
own for eleven years and had run every 
other paper out of the business. It was 
the pride of the Searchlight staff, that 
the Searchlight was as sure of being pub- 
lished as the sun was of coming up in 
the East. The staff consisted of the 
editor and proprietor, Samuel J. Walton, 
and the office boy, Ted Cartright, who 
was printer-devil and compositor, the edi- 
tor himself taking a hand at the case 
when an emergency called for his ser- 
vices in that direction. 

Every Saturday night the Searchlight, 
smelling alluringly of printer’s ink, came 
to Mother fresh from the press, brought 
by old Uncle Ike’s trembling black hands, 
and an eager-faced old woman sat at the 
window where the stand which held her 
Bible stood, and with a faint flush on her 
sweet old face, read the paper from the 
first page to the last. If there were 
verses of her own in the paper signed 
by her own name, the flush in her face 
deepened and the light in her eyes grew 
stronger until she looked almost young 
again. 

Saturday being a gala day for Mother, 
Uncle Ike always stayed and got her 
dinner for her, and served her as he had 
done in years gone by. Tip-toeing in and 
out softly, laying the spotless cloth, and 
getting out the old, rare China, the best 
silver and lighting the big shade lamp; 
and in the kitchen he would dash the 
tears from his faithful old black face 
muttering in mingled pride and wrath: 


“God bless her! she’s a great writer 
yet! an’ they’s sech fools they ain’t one 
of ’em knows it, but old Uncle Ike!— 
*ceptin’ mebby it’s that little gen’men 
what prints the paper—little Marsa Ted!” 

And Mother, dear heart, would sit and 
dream before the fire after dinner, with 
her beloved paper in her lap, a paper to 
which she had been a subscriber since 
the first copy was issued eleven years 
ago, and which was one of the few con- 
necting links in her life that kept her in 
touch with the past when she had written 
for the big magazines and newspapers in 
the East and West and had been editor 
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of several departments of the newspapers 
and magazines. 

At one time in her life she had been 
associate editor of a society journal on 
which her brother had been foreman of 
the printing office, and in odd moments 
she had learned to set type, to help her 
brother and lessen the expense—for they 
had both owned an interest in the paper. 
She had even made up the forms on sev- 
eral occasions—there wasn’t a_ step 
from printer to the editorial chair that 
she did not know perfectly; that dear 
brother’s face came before her now in 
memory’s sacred halls and dimmed her 
eyes with tears. 

And now—Jim Walton, editor of the 
Searchlight, the office boy, Ted, and old 
Uncle Ike were her only friends in her 
immediate surroundings that connected 
her with the past, in which she had been 
recognized as a distinguished woman, 
and she would still be recognized by 
people who knew her and her work in 
literature and journalism. 

Occasionally from the Far East came 
a package of new magazines or news- 
papers from her children or friends of 
years past whom distance could not 
change in their fidelity. They were 
hailed with great delight for she could 
not afford to subscribe for many for her 
income had dwindled to a very small 
patrimony with the advancing years. 

When such rare treats came a note 
would go by the faithful hands of Uncle 
Ike to the editor of the Searchlight, in a 
delicate old-fashioned hand writing: 
“Would the highly respected editor of 
the Searchlight care to look over some 
new publications which had been sent to 
Rachael Ladly from the East? Possibly 
they might contain interesting news 
which had not happened to come under 
his notice.” 


A reply in big, school-boyish hand 
would come back to Mother Ladly to 
the efffect that: 


“We would esteem it a great favor to 
the Searlight if our valued contributor, 
Rachael Ladly, would send the periodi- 
cals mentioned, which would be returned 
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Signed with much state 
“Samuel J. Walton, 
Editor of the Searchlight.” 


when read.” 
and dignity. 


Samuel J. Walton was more often 
called Jim than by his first name. He 
was one of the big men of the town, but 
it hadn’t spoiled him. 

And then—into the flower-laden at- 
mosphere, into the peace and quiet of the 
town, forcing its way into countless 
happy homes—came an unbidden guest, 
and the dreaded flag was raised at in- 
numerable doors, with its legend of 
danger and death. And a great cry of 
terror went up from helpless stricken 
humanity: 

“The yellow fever! The yellow fever!” 

From lip to lip went the anguished 
cry, and those who could, fled—and those 
who could not, stayed to make the fight 
for life, for themselves and others and 
face their doom whatever that might be. 

An aged woman with the tears running 
down her face sat in her chair by the 
window, her open Bible in her lap. Now 
and then she paused to listen for foot- 
steps faltering with age. The dead- 
wagon passed by, and repassed, and 
passed again. The footsteps were an 
endless time in coming. Uncle Ike had 
gone to the Searchlight for the daily 
news of good cheer: “All is well. 
Searchlight staff is still here, and trust 
our esteemed contributor, Rachael Ladly, 
ee te 

That was the daily bulletin from the 
Searchlight office, hoped for, prayed for, 
by trembling old lips. The footsteps 
came at last, but at the sound of them, 
Mother stood up trembling and white. 
They were running—Uncle Ike running 
at past eighty years, and crippled with 
rheumatism. 

He burst into the room, his eyes rolling 
with terror and his black face a sickly, 
ashen hue. 

“Gord Almighty!” he cried—Uncle 
Ike was apt to get an “r” in where it did 
not belong, when deeply moved—‘“Gord 
Almighty, Mis’ Rachael be ca’m, honey! 
An’ Lawd help us all! Dey is down— 
bofe of dem! de yaller debbel done knock 
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dem out! Dey ain’t any Searchlight any 
moah- -dey is bofe got de yaller fevah, 
dey drop wive it in de office, an’ am took 
to de hospital—de Searchlight won’t be 
published!” 

Mother stood for a moment stricken 
dumb. Then her slender figure straight- 
ened erect and tense. Her head was 
lifted, her delicate nostrils dilated like 
an old war-horse that has scented battle. 
The Searchlight not be published? Such 
a thing was incredible! Jim Walton's 
paper break its record and fail to appear? 
Such a thing was impossible! 

“The Searchlight will be published!” 
she cried in a ringing voice. “I will pub- 
lish the Searchlight, myself, until fur- 
ther notice!” 

Old Uncle Ike went down on his knees 
and caught hold of her garments whimp- 
ering in the hem of her dress. 

“Oh Mis’ Rachael—honey—chile! For 
Gord’s sake don’t go near de Search- 
light‘s office! I done tole you dey is 
bofe drop in dey’s tracks, in dat office 
wif de yallah pahal! de office am chuck 
full of de fevah infection! Don’t go—I 
deploah yo’, honey—chile!” 

“Uncle Isaac, get up!” said Mother 
sternly, yet with a tender hand on his 
head. “I am ashamed of you. I shall 
take charge of the Searchlight for Jim 
Walton—I am the staff now—until I 
drop in my tracks! Did you ever know 
me to say what I did not mean, or fail 
to keep my word?” 

No, Uncle Ike never had—and he got 
up trembling on his rheumatic old limbs 
and went out of sight and cried like a 
baby. 

Mother put on a clean collar and 
smoothed her hair, and did up a kitchen 
apron in a newspaper and putting on her 
bonnet went immediately to the Search- 
light office. Once inside the door of that 
sacred sanctum she stood for an instant 
in the silence, and her sturdy old heart 
almost failed her, but only for an in- 
stant. She was like a soldier suddenly 
drafted into service—to fail, would be to 
betray a trust to her highest conceptions 
of professional loyalty and friendship. 
She would have done anything within the 
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power of a woman to have avoided the 
present catastrophe—she was the first to 
step to the front and offer herself and 
her life when the need came. 

She stepped into editorial harness as 
naturally as if she had never left the 
work of years gone by. Going over to 
the telephone with an unspoken blessing 
in her heart for the man who invented 
telephones, she took down the receiver 
and called up the principal hospital— 
there was many improvised for the 
emergency—and asked if the Searchlight 
people were there. 

“Yes,” came the reply, “the owner and 
editor and the kid are both here. The 
editor very ill and unconscious. I un- 
derstand that the Searchlight is not to be 
published.” 

“It is a mistake,” replied Mother’s clear 
voice over the telephone. Her lips quiv- 
ered for a second, but she steadied her 
voice and said decidedly: 

“Tell Mr. Walton, please, as soon as he 
is conscious, that competent persons have 
taken charge of the Searchlight until the 
staff have recovered, and the paper will 
be published at the usual time.” 

If any one had seen the light of faith 
in her grand old eyes they would not 
have doubted the recovery of the Search- 
light staff. 

“Who in thunder could 2” it was 
the voice from the hospital, even in the 
midst of pestilence and death the amazed 
question was involuntary. There was a 
sudden click in reply—the telephone re- 
ceiver had been hung up at the Search- 
light office, and “Little Mother,” as she 
was sometimes called, turned away with 
an odd smile that no pen or pencil could 
describe. 

“I don’t think the Lord will consider 
that a falsehood, for He is back of me, 
and I guess he is a competent person, 
and if I didn’t think I was—for a human 
woman—I should be ashamed to call my- 
self an editor.” 

Mother did a good deal of telephoning 
during the time she was getting things 
started. “This is the Searchlight office,” 
her clear voice came over the telephone, 
teaching every quarter of the town. “We 





want the news at the Searchlight—but 
we want facts. The Searchlight isn’t 
afraid to face the worst, but it hopes for 
the best. Give us the straight news in 
this crisis. The Searchlight believes in 
the future of this city; and the news will 
be better tomorrow, and the day follow- 
ing.” 

“Yes, this is the Searchlight,” Mother’s 
dear old voice would say, if the paper 
was rung up. “All is well at the Search- 
light. Our townspeople are making a 
brave fight, the Searchlight is proud of 
them! Of course the situation will be 
better tomorrow. The yellow peril is 
passing away. The Searchlight has con- 
fidence in the city and its people. Cheer 
up! be courageous! God is greater than 
the destroyer.” 

Into the fever-stricken city where 
death stalked in its most horrible phases, 
that true voice vibrant with undaunted 
courage and faith winged its way carry- 
ing courage and hope to the despairing 
people and catching that life-giving in- 
fection, the panic subsided and they had 
strength to throw off the fear that had 
weakened them, the pittiless disease 
abated and day by day the situation im- 
proved. The minister and his heroic 
wife worked side by side in the stricken 
city and sent messages of good cheer to 
Mother every day. 

Mother would put a newspaper up at 
the door of the composing room, for no 
one but trusty old Uncle Ike must find 
out, that the only one in evidence of the 
“competent staff” was a frail old woman 
—and donning her kitchen apron—which 
she carefully took home with her every 
night—she would set her stuff up in type. 

At first it had been slow work at the 
case, her aged fingers trembled and 
dropped the letters in the wrong boxes, 
which would make her proof reading dif- 
ficult, slowly at first, but with increasing 
speed as the old skill came back to her, 
she placed them in the stick line at a 
time, until the stick was filled. It was 
a triumphant moment when her fingers, 
strong with determination, emptied the 
first stick. She had not forgotten!— 
from the printer’s case to the editorial 
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chair she knew every round of jour- 
nalism. 

She sat sedately and with dignity by 
the dingy window of the Searchlight’s 
editorial office and wrote her editorials 
in full view of the passer-by in the street 
below. They thought she was writing 
news, for every day at four o’clock she 
locked up the office, and donning her 
best black coat and her Sunday hat she 
started out with note book and pencil, 
going to every part of the fever-stricken 
town to get the news she could not get 
by telephone. Side by side with the yel- 
low peril—into the very jaws of death— 
her erect old figure in its unobstrusive 
costume was seen. 

“The Searchlight has got old lady 
Ladly to report for them,” said some of 
the people. “Reckon they were glad to 
get anyone; it don’t make much differ- 
ence who they have, the old staff are not 
likely to live to come back. She’s a game 
old lady though, as game as the people 
who are running the paper while the 
editor and kid are bowled out. No one 
knows who they are; door’s marked ‘no 
admittance’; wouldn’t think that was 
necessary—-not many people are likely to 
hanker after visiting the Searchlight of- 
fice since the staff toppled over with the 
yellow peril in the office. The dead- 
wagon is a heap more likely to visit it.” 

But the dead-wagon did not call at the 
Searchlight office. It rattled past 
through the almost deserted streets many 
times a day, and Mother sat at the win- 
dow calm and resolute and wrote her edi- 
torials and cheering messages for the 
townspeople with a steady hand. She 
learned to know the sound of those 
dreaded wheels and knew when the 
wagon passed without looking up, writing 
with a prayer in her heart and an un- 
wavering trust. 

Day by day the situation grew better; 
hope was growing in the hearts of the 
people. The day of publication of the 
Searchlight arrived. Mother had the big- 
gest battle yet, for a woman, to fight and 
win. She had never made up the forms, 
but a few times in her life, and that had 
been in her brother's printing office many 
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years ago. But by the faith of a life 
time she knew that the Almighty was 
not going to desert her. After two hours’ 
of painstaking work, the forms were 
locked up, and for an instant Mother 
stood nonpulsed. How was she ever to 
get them on the press? Her frail arms 
could never lift them! At that moment 
shuffling steps were heard on the stairs. 
The door was thrown open and Uncle 
Ike stood on the threshhold, crossed it, 
and came to her with the tears running 
down his wrinkled face. 

“I come, Mis’ Rachael, honey, old Uncle 
Ike ain’t never disobeyed you before, but 
I ain’t gwine let my little Mis’ carry no 
such burden. I ain’t gwine let my little 
Mis’ what wrote and read the valadictator 
speech at the big college where she grad- 
uated, run no printing press! It would 
have broke yo’ husband—Massa Hal's 
heart, an’ it would have broke yo’ brud- 
dah, Massa Fenton’s heart—my little Mis” 
Rachael what give de valadictator speech: 
at de big college an’ all dem grand folks 
scatterin’ flowers for her little feet to 
walk on. Yo’ ain’t nebbah gwine run no 
printing press while Uncle Ike lives!” 

With gentle force he put her aside, and 
taking up the forms he carried them 
across the room and placed them on the 
press. 

“I ’clar foh a fact, I des plumb discum- 
fuddled how I is gwine run dis heah con- 
sarn machine!” he said, eyeing the 
printing press ruefully. In a few words 
Mother explained to him how to run it 
and soon the big heavy press began to 
swing back and forth sent by old Uncle 
Ike’s rheumatic hands. He turned his face 
away that she might not see the pain it 
caused his stiff joints. 

“My little Mis’ ain't gwine run no 
printing press—not foah de Angel Ga- 
briel hisself,” he said emphatically. 

“You absurd old man!” said Mother 
smiling, “you can’t remember that your 
‘little Mis’’ is seventy years old, and 
has been Mrs. Ladly for many years!” 

“No, Mis’ Rachael, honey, I ain’t neb- 
bah gwine 'member no sech thing,” said 
Uncle Ike solemnly. “I held you in my 
arms when you was old Massa an’ old 
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Mis’s new-born baby. Old Massa say to 
me: ‘You am five years old pickaninny, 
an’ now you hab done got a little Mis’ 
to puhtect’, an’ you am my little Mis’ as 
long as you live, what give de valadic- 
tator speech at de big college.” 

Mother let him ramble on to the con- 
tent of his affectionate old heart. She 
sat down white and tired, but with an in- 
expressible happiness on her face and 
looked over the first copy of the Search- 
light as it came from the press, and 
thanked God for her faithful old black 
knight. 

Back and forth went the big press, and 
downstairs in the street the passers-by 
heard it and stopped to listen. 

“By Jiminy!” they said, “those Search- 
light people are actually printing the pa- 
per! They have lived and won through 
—and the Searchlight will come out at 
the usual time!” 

Well! I should rather say it would! 
The Searchlight was run by people who 
did not recognize such a word as failure, 
in what they believed duty and righteous 
undertakings. 

Uncle Ike was running off the last pa- 
pers, and Mother, who was too tired to 
take off her kitchen apron, sat holding 
her first precious copy, every line of 
which was written and set up in printer’s 
type by herself, as well as all the news 
gathered by herself from every part of 
the pestilence stricken town, when again 
slow steps were heard on the stairs, as 
if someone coming up, paused often to 
rest on the upward journey. 

A moment later the door opened, and 
Ted Cartright stood in the doorway, pale 
and thin, but eager-faced. He stood in 
silence for an instant regarding Mother 
Ladly and Uncle Ike with amazement too 
great for words. Suddenly it came to 
him like an inspiriation—in a flash he 
knew that it was their valued contribu- 
tor who had done this wonderful thing! 
There was no one else in the town who 
could have done it—this grand old 
woman so small in physique, so great in 
soul! All they had heard of her was 
true, a thousand times intensified, every 
particle of the boy in his hero-worship- 
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ping young soul swelled up and burst all 


bounds. He gave one delighted whoop 
of triumph—his poet had done this alone 
and unaided—for he knew Uncle Ike 
could not do aught but run the printing 
press. Catching off his cap he put it 
under his arm and came forward with 
wonder filled eyes! 

“It has just come to me all at once, 
that it was you, Mrs. Ladly—who was 
the ‘competent staff,’” he said chokingly. 
“If the boss was here he’d know what to 
say to you—I’m just a printer’s devil, but 
I can say this much for him—we appre- 
ciate it!” 

The memory of that little grave 
through all the dim years kept green in 
memory’s most sacred halls, arose vivid- 
ly before Mother’s eyes just then and 
filled them with tears. 

“Ted Cartright,” she said, “I want that 
you should come here this minute! I 
want to shake hands with you! Printer 
devil! Printer angel rather! You come 
to your place on the paper you represent 
so weak that you had to crawl up the 
stairs! You’re made of the stuff that 
great men and women are made of! Half 
of our most famous authors and journal- 
ists were printers and began at the case 
and were called printer’s devils in the 
beginning:—it never hurt them any that 
I ever heard of! Horace Greeley was 
one of them, Benjamin Franklin was one 
of them, Bayard Taylor was one of 
them! and I want to say that there isn’t 
a warmer corner in my home than the 
one I am keeping for you whenever you 
want to come and occupy it!” 

In the entire vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish language there seemed to be no 
words at that moment in which Ted Cart- 
right could express his thanks, and not 
being able to express himself in any 
other way, he kent down and kissed the 
slender skillful hand of his aged hero- 
ine, leaving a great, boyish tear upon it. 

Uncle Ike stood nodding his head and 
saying delightedly: 

“Uh-huh! Uh-huh! Dat am talkin’! 
dat suttinly am talkin’ right to de p’int!” 

Ted went and showed Uncle Ike how 
to fold the papers while he addressed the 














wrappers ready for mailing. 

Mother, tired, but very happy sat in 
the editorial office to rest, before going 
home. She had not realized how weary 
she was, until the reaction came. Ted, 
passing the door of the sanctum, saw 
that she had fallen asleep, her glasses in 
her hand, a smile almost child-like upon 
her courageous old face. He and Uncle 
Ike walked on tiptoes and talked in whis- 
pers lest they might waken her, while 
they were going in and out mailing the 
papers. When the last papers had been 
taken to the post office it was very late. 

Mother slept the sleep of sheer ex- 
haustion, and when she awakened it was 
almost dark, there was a soft drizzle of 
rain beating against the office window, 
and Uncle Ike stood beside her, his 
shabby old overcoat buttoned up to the 
chin, his umbrella in his hand. 

“It is rainin’, honey, an’ de city am 
saved,” he said. “I done see de new doc- 
tah by de street doah, as I come up, an’ 
he say de fevah wave am broke an’ de 
city am saved.” 

“Thank God!” said Mother fervently. 
She arose and donned her hat and coat 
and leaning on the arm of her faithful 
old black servant went home in the gath- 
ering dusk. 

But Oh, it was Christmas day when 
Jim Walton came back from the borders 
of death and sent a message to a num- 
ber of his friends to meet him and his 
staff at the Searchlight office. They 
came and outnumbered the _ invited 
guests, for they knew Jim would be glad 
to see them. They filled the stairway 
and crowded around the street door, 
everyone of them loved big-hearted, jolly 
Jim. Mother had gone home to put on 
an elaborate bit of old filmy lace, which 
she pinned about her neck with an old- 
fashioned, oval brooch which was set 
with a single pearl in the center—an 
heirloom in her family for generations. 
She wore neither hat nor bonnet, but 
went with her dear old head uncovered 
to meet Jim whom the good Lord had 
given back from the jaws of death. And 
the Christmas bells were ringing in this 
glad land of blooms and sunshine, while 
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the city lifted up its voice in thanksgiv- 
ing. 

People nodded and smiled, and made 
way for her as she went up the stairs, 
walking with the unconscious pride of 
her ancestors, which the well-born never 
lose. 

“Howdy! Mother Ladly, howdy!” 
they said. “It was downright brave of 
you to report for the Searchlight through 
all the yellow peril.” 

“Thank you,” said Mother very gently, 
“I did my duty.” 

The minister and his wife joined her 
at the head of the stairs. The large room 
in the Searchlight office leading to the 
editorial room was crowded, Mother had 
scarcely entered the office when a big, 
gaunt figure pushed its way through the 
crowd which gave a shout of welcome. 
The big fellow who was followed by the 
new doctor went straight past everyone 
in the crowded room, over to where a 
dignified old lady stood straight and com- 
posed, with a wonderful joy in her eyes. 
He took both her hands in his, the tears 
were running down his cheeks. 

“Mother Ladly!” he cried, “Mother 
Ladly! Ted told me about it! there is 
not another person in the town could 
have done it!” 

“Why, Jimmy, you are crying!” said 
Mother in wonder. “I wouldn’t cry, if 
I were you,” she added remonstratingly. 

“Crying! I'm bawling!” cried Jim 
chokingly, “and I don’t care if I am— 
and I don’t care if the whole town sees 
me, or the whole United States! there 
are times when it is an honor to a man 
to cry!” 

“Mrs. Ladly has been game alright. 
She has done your paper good service 
reporting for it through all this terrible 
siege, and we have been told that she 
used to be a great writer,” said some of 
the townspeople. 

“Used to be a great writer!” cried 
Jim explosively. “She is a great writer 
yet! When a man or woman has achieved 
greatness in literature or journalism once 
they never lose it! They are great al- 
ways. No one can rob a man or a wo- 
man of what they have achieved by their 
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own brains, and their own intellectual in- 
dustry! Little Mother is the greatest 
writer that ever came to this state!” 
Jim’s voice broke suddenly. “Such a 
fragile — delicate little woman — whom 
the years have not treated well. With a 
soul more loyal and a courage more in- 
domitable than a man’s—not one of us 
have appreciated her, although she has 
been an honor to our town every day she 
has blessed it with her presence!” 

“Reported for the Searchlight? Yes, in 
the most dangerous portions of our pes- 
tilence stricken city, in the very jaws of 
death and peril—but what is more she 
has written every line that went into the 
paper, out of her own brain and her own 
experience and knowledge. She has set 
up every line she wrote in type, read the 
proof. The Searchlight was published by 
her and written by her and edited by 
her alone. She can accomplish anything 
that can be accomplished! Friends and 
neighbors I want to say right here, to 
all of you, that I never had a mother 
since mine died when I was a little chap, 
but from this day the Searchlight adopts 
Mother Ladly—I adopt her—as my own 
mother.” The tears in Jim’s eyes and 
the big sob in his throat robbed his 
words of the ludicrousness of adopting 
a mother. “After this Mother’s name will 
appear on the Searchlight as managing 
editor. Mother and I and the boy, will 
run the Searchlight.” 
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That was a proud moment for a shin- 
ing-eyed boy encircled by Jim Walton’s 
left arm, while his right hand held Moth- 
er’s in a grasp that meant eternal affec- 
tion and honor. There was a moment’s 
silence and then the crowd burst into ap- 
plause. The people kindly hearted and 
impulsive had not realized their lack of 
appreciation and with the true courtesy 
and generosity of all Southern people 
they made quick amends by cheer after 
cheer of good will and appreciation and 
a torrent of words of praise and wonder 
of apology and regret. 

As for little Mother—she stood there 
—with the soft color coming and going 
in her dear old face, a great light of joy 
and surprise in her clear eyes. In that 
moment the years seemed to roll back 
and vanish. If there were wrinkles in 
that radiant face they no longer saw 
them, if she were aged in reality they 
no longer remembered it—they saw only 
a sweet, flushed face and tender, tear- 
wet eyes flashing with triumphant joy— 
a woman crowned with eternal youth 
which time is powerless to touch. 

Back of them just inside the threshold, 
stood an old, bent figure mopping the 
tears off his wrinkled face as he kept 
repeating between his sobs: 

“Bress Gord, its Christmas day — an’ 
dey hab done come back to rememorate 
it! Bress Gord A’mighty! Bress Gord 
A’mighty!” 



































Spot 





By F. H. Sidney 


al POT was a brindle, bow-legged, Eng- 
IS lish bulldog, the property of “Big 

—— Jim” Keegan, who was more or 
less of a “drifter,” wandering about from 
place to place working at numerous oc- 
cupations. Sometimes he hunted for 
gold in the mountains, and then again 
he drove mule teams hauling supplies 
across the desert to mining camps. Jim 
was a bachelor and Spot had been with 
him ever since he was a puppy. 

Whenever Jim had saved money 
enough to enable him to live without 
working for a while, he would quit his 
job, and he and Spot would go off into 
the woods, or hills and enjoy themselves 
on a camping trip. Many of these trips 
were spent among the mountains and 
streams of Northern California. How 
they did love to camp in the Shastas 
during the hot summer weather. Jim 
had taught Spot to stalk game, for a 
bulldog, if taken when young, can learn 
stalking very readily. 

It had always been “Big Jim’s’” ambi- 
tion to make a “stake” large enough to 
enable him to buy a little ranch in the 
mountains where he could live in com- 
fort the rest of his days. Whenever Jim 
was in the mountains, he was always 
“prospecting” in hopes of sometime strik- 
ing par ore in sufficient quantities to al- 
low him to realize his ambition. 

At the time of the Klondike gold ex- 
citement “Big Jim” had been working as 
a rock miner at good wages for a long 
while, and he had saved over a thousand 
dollars. Jim decided this would “grub 
stake” them to the ‘new diggings,” and 
there he might make his “stake.” He 
always told his plans to Spot who 
wagged his stub tail as though he under- 
stood. 

Jim gave up work, drew his money 
from the bank, and started for the north 
country. The steamer they sailed for 





Alaska on was crowded with men and 
It had been re- 


dogs of all descriptions. 





ported that sledge dogs would be scarce 
in Alaska, consequently many men were 
taking with them whatever dogs they 
could buy, beg or steal. There were dogs 
of all kinds on board, from the sad-eyed 
St. Bernard to the frisky collie. Jim 
was taking chances of buying what 
sledge dogs he needed when cold weath- 
er came on. Many men asked him why 
he carried Spot, for the thin-haired bull- 
dog was not suited to the cold northern 
climate, and as he only weighed fifty 
pounds was. hardly suited for sledge 
work. “Big Jim” smiled and said noth- 
ing; he and Spot were too good friends 
to be parted, even though the dog was 
not suited to the harness. 

They arrived in Alaska at last, and 
Spot was glad to be on dry land once 
more. The weather was fine and warm, 
and everything seemed to be blooming 
the same as it was when they left Cali- 
fornia. 

Jim engaged passage for himself, Spot 
and their outfit on a river steamer. They 
landed at Rampart City, and camped on 
the bank a few days before going back 
into the “diggings.” Their claim was 
staked and located, and “Big Jim” went 
immediately to work. 

Jim was lucky from the beginning, 
striking pay dirt very early. Not in very 
great amounts, but enough to pay him 
to hold the claim. Spot had a splendid 
time, the country was new and he ex- 
plored all sorts of odd places. There 
were rabbits and foxes to hunt, once he 
followed a moose track through the for- 
est, and suddenly came upon a gigantic 
bull moose standing at bay waiting for 
him. The bull charged, and Spot dodged 
into a thicket and made tracks for home. 

Before cold weather had set in Jim 
built them a nice warm cabin to winter 
in. He expected to take several hunting 
trips into the wilderness in order to se- 
cure fresh meat; “perhaps we'll get a 
moose Spot,” he said. Jim was unaware 
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that Spot had already tracked a moose 
and the giant had driven the dog home. 
Of course with Jim’s support Spot would 
take chances with a grizzly. Spot wagged 
his tail in approval when his master told 
him about the proposed hunting trips. 

One day after the snow had come, Jim 
put on his snowshoes and started for 
Rampart City. It was his intention to 
buy a sledge and some dogs. Spot was 
delighted with the idea of going for a 
run, and he ran ahead of Jim barking joy- 
fully. The dog started several rabbits 
and foxes and chased them a short dis- 
tance, but Jim called him back. This 
was not a hunting trip, there was busi- 
ness of greater importance to be trans- 
acted. Spot had no idea Jim was on his 
way to buy a team of dogs, or he wouldn't 
have been so joyful. He hated the treach- 
erous wolf dogs. 

On several occasions he had tried to 
be friendly with them and had been 
badly bitten. 

Imagine Spot’s surprise, when his mas- 
ter bought a team of six “huskies” and 
a sledge. What ugly snapping creatures 
they were. Spot was wise enough to 
keep out of reach of their treacherous 
jaws. 

Jim harnessed the dogs to the sledge 
and they started to “mush” back to camp. 
Spot slunk along behind, he was not the 
least bit pleased. Jim tried to cheer him 
up but without any success. It was 
plain to be seen that Spot was jealous. 
He did not want any other dogs win a 
place in his master’s affections. 

When they reached home Jim un- 
hitched the “Huskies” and picketed them 
outside, and he and Spot went into the 
cabin to prepare supper. Spot and Jim 
enjoyed a meal of bacon, beans and hot 
bread. Each of the “huskies” were fed 
a single dry salmon, which they swal- 
lowed with a gulp. 

“Well, Spot,” said Jim, “don’t be jeal- 
ous I need those dogs this winter, and 
in the spring I'll get rid of them.” 

Poor Spot could not get over his feel- 
ing of dejection, he did feel so bad. It 
didn’t seem as though it could ever be 
the same between he and Jim again. 

Jim packed the sledge with supplies 
one day, hitched in the dogs and started 
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for the woods. They were off to hunt 
the moose. Spot didn’t seem to care 
whether he went along or not, but Jim 
called him rather sharply, and he knew 
it was best to obey. Jim ran ahead and 
broke trail for the “huskies” while Spot 
followed behind the sledge. 

They stopped at midday, Jim built a 
fire and cooked dinner, and after a short 
rest they moved on. The third day out 
they ran across moose tracks. Jim pick- 
eted the “huskies,” while he and Spot 
stalked the moose. 

The snow was deep, which made hard 
traveling for the big creature they were 
following. Finally the moose turned on 
them, but before he could charge a shot 
from Jim’s rifle brought him down. Jim 
immediately dressed, and quartered the 
moose, and tying the meat in a bundle 
in the hide, he suspended it from a tree 
out of the way of wolves, and went for 
the team to haul it back home. 

The moose meat kept them supplied 
for a long time, this was occasionally 
varied with rabbits and other small 
game. Spot seemed to brighten up to- 
wards spring, and Jim concluded the 
dog was getting over his jealousy. 

Spring came in all its beauty, and Spot 
spent a great deal of time in the woods. 
In the meantime Jim disposed of his 
“huskies,” for he intended to leave for 
California before cold weather came 
again. Spot happened to be running in 
the woods one day; when he suddenly 
came upon a wolf. It was too late for 
him to get out of the way, consequently 
he made a stand. Spot braced back and 
showed his teeth; but to his surprise, 
the wolf seemed friendly. She was a big 
grey timber wolf, beautiful as any dog 
he had ever seen. After she had made 
several playful advances Spot decided 
to accept her friendship. She whispered 
wonderful stories in his ear of beautiful 
places in other parts of the north coun- 
try, and begged Spot to accompany her 
to the country she described. Spot did 
not like the idea of leaving Jim, but the 
call of nature was too strong, and he 
trotted along beside her. 

Jim was broken-hearted when Spot 
failed to return. He hunted for the dog 
all summer, but when autumn came with- 
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out finding him, Jim packed his goods 
and took passage on the last river 
steamer of the season. This brought him 
to the coast in time to catch a steamer 
for San Francisco. He hardly knew 
what to do when he arrived there, his 
hopes of saving money enough to retire 
to a ranch had been fulfilled; but he 
hated to go back into the hills without 
Spot. There were other dogs, of course, 
but Jim seemed to have no interest in 
them. The consequence was that Jim 
went to work in order to keep busy and 
try and forget the loss of the dog he 
loved so well. . 

In the meantime Spot in his new en- 
vironment soon forgot all about Jim. He 
raised several families before he died; 
and his progeny in turn also raised fam- 
ilies. After a while rumors were afloat 
of a new and unknown breed of wolves 
that had been seen in Alaska. 

These were described as being pecu- 
liarly marked, bow-legged and with un- 
dershot jaws. They were almost human 
in their cleverness, always eluding cap- 
ture and escaping being shot. 

Jim happened to read an account of 
this new species of wolves in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper several years after he 
lost Spot. The very next day he took 
passage for Alaska. He traveled hun- 
dreds of miles in the north country with 
no other companions save his sledge 
dogs; he was looking for the new species 
of wolves, which he knew were the de- 
scendents of Spot. Jim would stand in 
the forest hours at a time listening to 
the howls of wolves, then again he would 
stalk them as he had game. But he failed 
to realize the object of his search. 

The fiercest, coldest storm of the sea- 
son caught Jim and his team on the trail. 
Their provisions had given out. The dogs 
became exhausted and laid down when 
they could pull no honger. Jim mercifully 
shot them, threw his blankets over his 
shoulders, and plodded on alone. He 
walked until his strength gave out, then 
laid down in the snow to die. Covering 
up his face with his blanket, he was soon 
fast asleep; a sleep from which he would 
probably never awake. 

As the snow drifted over him, Jim felt 
the warmth coming back into his chilled 
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body, and he dreamed that he was lying 
beside a comfortable fire in a cabin, and 
that Spot was lying beside him. 

Jim slept under the snow for thirty-six 
hours, then the storm subsided. And 
after the storm along came a brindle, 
bow-legged wolf dog, with huge “under- 
shot” jaws. He found Jim’s sledge where 
it had been abandoned; and he dug out 
the bodies of Jim’s dogs. Apparently 
this wolf was not hungry for he failed 
to make a meal off the bodies of the 
dead dogs. The wolf dog sniffed, and 
then whined. There seemed a strange 
and not unfamiliar scent about the sledge 
and outfit. Where had he run across such 
a scent before? He was only a year old, 
but it seemed as if in the distant past he 
had belonged to a man who bore such a 
scent. The wolf dog dug into the snow, 
picked up Jim’s trail, followed it, and in 
a short time he was pawing the snow 
away from the place where Jim slept. 

The dog soon had Jim uncovered, he 
pawed and sniffed at the blanketed face, 
and waked Jim up. Jim straightened out 
his body, and rolled over exposing his 
face to full view; the puppy saw the 
great undershot jaw and barked for joy, 
he recognized his master; even though 
he had been born several generations af- 
ter the original Spot had mated with a 
wolf, and changed the breed of wolves in 
that section of the north country. 

It took Jim several minutes to realize 
what had happened; then it came to him, 
and he said: “Hello Spot! “Where have 
you been all these years?” Jim got up 
onto his feet, and the wolf dog barked 
joyfully. 

They retraced their steps and found 
Jim’s sledge. Jim felt stronger after his 
sleep, arid he drew the sledge, while the 
wolf dog followed along behind. 

After three hours’ walk they came to a 
mining camp. Here Jim found shelter 
for Spot, the wolf dog, and himself. As 
soon as he had recovered from the ef- 
fects of his exposure, he started for the 
coast, arriving there safely, they took 
passage for San Francisco. As soon as 
they reached Frisco they took the first 
train for the Shastas, where Jim bought 
a little ranch, and he and Spot spent 
many happy years together. 











The Great Stone Table 


By Carleton W. Kendall 


HE man staggered onward. His 
(Te hung out of his mouth. His 

eyes were bloodshot. His feet moved 
like leaden slugs across the fleshless 
desert. 

He took three steps more—stumbled 
and fell in the sand. 

“The Table — The Table— The Great 
Stone Table,” he shrieked hoarsely and 
staggering to his feet again, stumbled to- 
ward the mountains—naked, vipered, 
desolate. 

Before him, on one of these mountains 
—a bare rock dome-—was a great boulder 
carved by erosion into the shape of a 
massive stone table. It stood out on the 
naked crest like the feasting-board of 
some Gargantua—a huge, bare rock. 

Gordon Kingsburry had determined 
that there he would die. 

He was an anthropologist by profes- 
sion. Months before he had come into 
the desert to search for the ruins of an 
Egyptian Colony, said to have been 
founded upon the shores of North 
America. And for months he had search- 
ed. At last deserted by his companion, 
a Mexican, he had tramped across the 
sands alone. Now starving and without 
water he staggered on to die. 

He was a young man, barely thirty— 
a devoted scientist and a lover of the 
great outdoors. He was too young to die. 

The scorching heat of the sun absorbed 
the remaining moisture in his body. 
With leaden feet he staggered onward. 
The massive stone slowly grew nearer. 
He was now at the foot of the mountain. 
Painfully he began the ascent. He stum- 
bled again. This time he lay still for a 
few minutes before climbing to his feet. 
He was half way now. He fell once 
more. He tried to rise but could not. It 
was all up with him. He got to his knees 
and crawled. If he could only make the 


rock, he could die in peace. 

The sun smote him. He divided the 
distance again. The great rock began to 
loom over him. He looked up at it and 
laughed—a hollow, brittle laugh. 

“It wasn’t a rock after all. It was a 
great umbrella—a great, green umbrella 
with water pouring off it. Funny, he 
thought it was a rock.” 

Summoning all his strength, he stag- 
gered to his feet and reached out his 
hands to catch the moisture. They 
grasped only dust laden air. “It was 
so funny.” He laughed and shrieked 
aloud. 

“He didn’t spring high enough, 
was the trouble.” 

He made an attempt to spring into the 
air. He seemed to spring out of his body 
and float in a vast, dismal void. In real- 
ity he crumpled up on the rocks to die. 

Three days later, he awakened to find 
himself staring at the carved ceiling of 
a stone-lined room. In bewilderment he 
looked about him. He found he was in 
a square stone chamber whose high 
carved ceiling reminded him of a frosted 
cake. The only means of illumination 
was a hole in the ceiling, from which 
projected a beam of golden sunlight. 
This beam fell upon a young girl, clad 
in a spotless white robe of soft cotton 
cloth. Her arms and shoulders were 
bare. Their graceful curves and slender 
charm were screened by a thick abund- 
ance of raven black hair, falling natur- 
ally over them. Her face was fresh and 
delicate in its delineation. So beautiful 
was she that he wandered if she were 
human. 

But he did not have long to wonder. 
For seeing him awakened from _his 
stupor, she came quickly to his bedside. 
Taking a bowl of hot steaming broth 
from a table nearby, she raised his head 
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and forced him to drink it. After he had 
swallowed this nourishment, he felt de- 
cidedly better. And two days later he 
was again himself. 

During this interval, he had a chance 
to learn much about his surroundings. He 
found he was in a deep, narrow valley— 
sunken down in the very heart of the 
desert mountains like a beautiful garden 
in a sanddune. The walls of this valley 
were smooth perpendicular cliffs. Its 
only connection with the outside world 
was a narrow trail hewn out of the face 
of the cliff and disappearing in a hole in 
the wail midway from the top. Directly 
over this hole — perched on the very 
edge—was the great stone table. And 
directly below this freak of nature was a 
tiny lake of clear, blue water, fringed 
with tufted cabbage palms. Upon one 
side of this lake was the ruin of a once 
prosperous Egyptian city—consisting for 
the most part of the stone house in which 
he found himself, an ancient temple and 
a scattered assortment of adobe dwell- 
ings—all occupied. The inhabitants, he 
found were pure blood Egyptians; that 
is, all but the girl. She was part Ameri- 
can and spoke English. The rest, all 
save the old man who was the head of 
the village, spoke the ancient tongue. 
Her father, a mining engineer, had wan- 
dered into the little valley years before. 
Captivated by its charm, he had remained 
until his death, four years previous. 

These discoveries made Kingsburry 
fairly itch to get out and examine the 
surrounding buildings and wealth of 
ethnological material. He anticipated 
little trouble in gathering his data. The 
people were a simple home-loving race, 
ruled by the old man whom they called 
the Pharaoh and held in high esteem. 
This old man, Kingsburry learned was 
the grandfather of the girl, Sais by name. 
She promised to bring Kingsburry be- 
fore him, for an audience, just as soon 
as he regained his strength. He knew 
that if he could win over the old man his 
work would be easy. So he was anxious 
to get the interview over as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It was the afternoon of the second day. 
He sat in the stone lined room examin- 
ing the architectual features of the in- 
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terior. Suddenly he looked around to 
find the girl standing in the doorway, 
watching him. 

“How are you feeling this afternoon?” 
she asked, speaking the words slowly 
and distinctly and with an affectation 
Kingsburry liked to hear. 

“Alright,” he answered, 
your careful nursing.” 

The faint pink of the Amaryllis stole 
into her cheeks. 

“I have made arrangements for you to 
see my grandfather.” 

“Good” he _ ejaculated, 
sooner the better.” 

“Come then.” She led the way down 
the dark corridor and out into the gar- 
den. 

This garden was surrounded by a low 
wall—-broken on the side facing the little 
lake by an imposing Egyptian archway. 
In its exact center was a fountain sur- 
rounded by trees, shrubs, flowers, palms 
and green grass. In the daytime it was 
a riot of color and shade. Birds, bees 
and butterflies swarmed amongst the 
blossoms. 

Beside the fountain was a huge um- 
brella tree. And beneath this tree, Kings- 
burry saw an old man with white hair 
and a vivid scarlet robe and sphinxhood. 
He was seated on a richly carved chair 
of massive proportions. Behind him stood 
two attendants—naked save for loin 
cloths—their arms crossed in front of 
them. 

As they approached, the old man arose 
feebly and fastened upon Kingsburry a 
pair of piercing black eyes. 

“Your name and nationality,” he asked 
croakily. 

“Gordon Kingsburry, an American.” 

He raised his hand in a _ benedictial 
manner. There was a primative calm 
and quiet about him. 

“You are welcome. Stay as long as 
you want,” he said, then proceeded to 
tell him how they had found him in the 
desert at the base of the great stone 
table. 

Kingsburry bowed, and thanking him, 
withdrew. He was satisfied. The task 
before him was simple. All he had to do 
was to gather his data and then make 
his escape. The thought of what his dis- 
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covery would mean to the world of 
science thrilled him. As the days went 
by the magnitude of it overpowered him. 
It would be the greatest discovery since 
the Rosetta Stone. And the more he 
learned about the history of the city, the 
more eager he was to present it to the 
world. 

He worked with an anxious rapidity. 
What if anything should happen to him 
before he could turn the facts over to 
his colleagues. He examined inscriptions 
and copied them into his one notebook. 
He measured buildings and ruined foun- 
dations. He talked with all of the sixty- 
four who remained of the once mighty 
race, which for a time swayed the Med- 
iterranean. He found the colony had 
been sent out from Egypt during the 
reign of Ramesses II, supposedly to 
Further India. That a mighty storm had 
seized the boats and driven them far out 
into the Pacific— with the result that 
they had landed on the shore of North 
America. This much he gleaned from in- 
scriptions on the inside of the Temple. 

Nothing could have gone better. In 
three short weeks, he had accumulated 
the major portion of his data. Never had 
he performed field work under such 
pleasant conditions. His health was 
splendid. The little valley—with its 
wealth of foliage set in the dry atmos- 
phere of the desert—thoroughly agreed 
with him. 

Days he spent making drawings and 
immersed in a bustle of careful and accu- 
rate work. During these times he saw 
little of the girl. But every evening, af- 
ter the heat of the day had subsided, he 
always found her in the garden. There 
they would chat until dark or climb up 
the narrow trail to the great stone table 
to watch the sunset. 

This trail, itself, was quite an engin- 
eering feat. It lead up the face of the 
cliff. Then for over two hundred yards 
consisted of a gallery through the solid 
rock. This gallery emerged at the foot 
of a flight of stone steps, which in turn 
led up to the top of the great table, itself 
—inside the center pedestal. From this 
point of vantage, it was possible to ob- 
tain a wonderful view of the quiet little 
valley below and the fleshless moun- 
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tains, dividing it from the bustle and 
hum of civilization. 

But every fifth evening the high priest 
—whom Kingsburry found to be very 
much like all primative sorcerers—went 
to the great stone table and prayed to 
the sun god. To this ceremony Kings- 
burry owed his life. And so he and Sais 
always went around to the other side of 
the lake up on a little rise—from where 
they could get a view of the valley and 
the stone table above—and watched him 
perform its rites. 

This night was such a night. The 
sweltering heat of the day had gradually 
subsided. The little patches of gardens 
which covered that side of the valley 
were deserted. The silver stream lead- 
ing from the lake—it had no inlet—rip- 
pled over the rocks, gurgling and plash- 
ing until it disappeared in a swirling pool 
beneath the overhanging cliff, as if swal- 
lowed up in the mystic cauldron of some 
Necromancer. A curl of blue smoke 
wafted upward from the  primative 
houses. The rippled babble of a child’s 
laugh sounded from time to time. The 
great cliffs towered in silence. The peace- 
ful little valley was gradually being im- 
mersed in shadow. 

Kingsburry — more thoughtful than 
usual—looked at Sais. She was dressed 
in a fresh white robe made from raw 
cotton. Her beautiful arms and shoul- 
ders were covered with a thin shawl of 
the same material. She was watching the 
shadow creep across the valley. Her 
whole being radiated natural, unaffected 
beauty. 

“How did the work come along today?” 
she asked suddenly. : 

She had taken a keen interest in his 
work. 

“Fine,” he replied, “I’m finished now.” 

“And then you will want to go back to 
your own people?” 

It was a question and a statement 
rolled into one. 

Kingsburry nodded. “Yes I would like 
to get away. You see I don’t want to 
live off your grandfather for ever. I 
don’t want him to be offended, so I 
think it would be better to go without 
telling him.” He knew the old man 
would want him to stay and he did not 
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want to take any chance of being de- 
tained. “Will you help me?” he asked. 

For a moment Sais said nothing, then 
she nodded. 

“Tomorrow, at this time,” she replied. 

Her voice sounded husky as she said 
it. And through the gathering darkness 
Kingsburry thought he saw tears come 
into the black eyes, before she turned 
her head. 

And as he looked out over the simple, 
little valley before him— hidden these 
long years from the world—it cast its 
spell upon him. He thought of the mod- 
ern civilization with its jangling trolley 
cars, its klaxhorning automobiles, its 
smoky cities, its mad swirl and tear for 
wealth. And he asked himself “what is 
wealth?” For thousands of years men 
had striven for it, fought for it, builded 
for it. They had trampled one another 
in an attempt to reach it—to make it 
theirs. They had erected vast civiliza- 
tions to conquer it; they had made laws 
to govern its distribution; they had made 
their wills to dispose of it when they 
were dead— when all the time it had 
come to each man without his even tak- 
ing the trouble to ask for it. As Kings- 
burry looked out over the now dusky val- 
ley, he realized for the first time the un- 
naturalness of the life he had been lead- 
ing. In the gathering gloom, he saw be- 
fore him the true wealth of life—a happy, 
contented existence. 

But as they returned to the stone 
house, he forgot all in the plans for his 
departure. 

The next day he checked up his data. 
Sais watched him with a saddened ex- 
pression upon her face. But Kingsburry 
was too enthusiastic at his great discov- 
ery to notice it. He was lost in dreams 
of glory, honor and fame—those triumph- 
ant three which have made emperors and 
destroyed empires. When he emerged 
the world would kneel at his feet. He 
would prove once for all his pet theory 
of ancient communication between the 
new and the old world. He sorted his 
papefs, thinking as he gazed upon each 
one, of what an uproar it would create 
in a few days. 

That night he met Sais in the garden. 
Together they climbed the trail in silence. 
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Never had Kingsburry seen the little val- 
ley look more beautiful. The tiny lake 
appeared fairly opalescent as its surface 
caught the last slanting rays. 

When they emerged on the top of the 
great stone table, he was spellbound. The 
heavens had outdone themselves to pro- 
duce a magnificent sunset on this even- 
ing of his departure. He looked at the 
little sunken garden at his feet. It was 
beginning to fade before his eyes. The 
surrounding desert was bare as ever, but 
the sunset had tinged it a vivid pink un- 
til it was like an enchanted fairyland. 
Up there on the colossal flat stone, he 
felt as if they were above the slime and 
vissitudes of the earth-life. He took one 
last look again down into the valley. The 
only evidence of life was the blue curl of 
smoke, which melted away before it rose 
above the surrounding cliffs. 

His “escape” was ridiculously easy. If 
the old man had any suspicion, Sais had 
so cleverly managed it that they had not 
been aroused. It was nothing unusual 
for them to go up to the stone table to 
see the sunset and as they had gone 
empty-handed, there was nothing out- 
wardly different from their trip that 
night than from those of the past weeks. 
Sais had very cunningly had the pro- 
visions and Kingsburry’s roll of data hid- 
den that afternoon at the base of the 
stone table. So all he had to do was to 
drop to the ground, gather them up and 
walk away. 

He looked at the waning light. It was 
time he was off. He turned to the girl. 
She was back of him, gazing out onto the 
pink desert. Her white gown had been 
tinged pink as well as the sand below. 
Her raven black hair hung loosely down 
her back. Her bare shoulders peeped 
from beneath the tresses. She was like 
a spirit of the sunset—standing there on 
the mountain top. Kingsburry thought of 
the happy days they had spent together 
in the little valley at his feet and he felt 
a pang at having to leave it. He took a 
step toward her—hesitated. Then, with- 
out a word, he went to the edge of the 
table and prepared to drop to the ground 
below. 

A thunderous roar sounded from the 
north. The stone beneath him gave a 
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preliminary quiver. The air was filled 
with crashing, tumbling sound. With a 
mighty jerk, he pulled himself-back onto 
the rock. Springing to the center of the 
great table he threw himself face down- 
ward on the stone, pulling the girl down 
beside him. 

He wasn’t a second too soon. 

With an angry crash the earthquake 
struck. The great stone heaved and 
shook. He prayed that it wouldn’t be 
thrown into the valley beneath. 

At one moment they swayed far out 
over the abyss; at another he fancied he 
felt the rock crack beneath them. The 
whole mountain side seemed about to 
split asunder. 

How many minutes it lasted, Kings- 
burry did not know. The girl clung to 
him silently. Together they awaited the 
death they felt was inevitable. Kings- 
burry could feel her warm breath on his 
cheek. He could see her bosom rise and 
fall. Yet she uttered not a word. 

At last the first great shock was over. 
But before they could take a relieved 
breath, it was followed by a second— 
more violent than the first. 

This second in turn was followed by a 
succession of smaller shocks recurring at 
intervals. It was already dusk. To at- 
tempt to return to the valley would have 
been death. For all they knew the gal- 
lery might have caved in. So they hud- 
dled together on the top step of the stone 
stairway to await for dawn. 

That night was one which Kingsburry 
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long remembered. Throughout succeed- 
ing intervals, smaller shocks occurred— 
some as heavy as a number eight, others 
of greatly lesser magnitude. It was a 
night of terror. The girl clung to him 
silently. There was no need for words. 
They were both busy with their own 
thoughts. And throughout the long 
hours, Kingsburry did a good deal of 
thinking—thinking he had never dreamed 
he was capable of. 

At last the air grew colder, sharper. 
The stars grew brighter—then began to 
fade. In the east, a faint paleness was 
visible. It increased. The shocks stopped. 
The paleness grew. At last the sky was 
bathed in the scarlet aura of the sun. 
Then with a burst of golden glory, the 
great ball emerged above the mountains. 

Kingsburry arose and went to the 
edge of the table. When he looked down, 
a cry of astonishment broke from his 
lips. At his feet swirled a great lake of 
dirty, yellow water. Beneath it some- 
where was the city, the palms and the 
floor of the valley. His great discovery 
had been swept away in a single night. 
It was now, no more. But curiously 
enough, he did not care. His one thought 
was for Sais. Returning to her, he took 
her in his arms. 

“Come,” he said, “I’m going to take you 
with me across the desert.” 

Her brown eyes looked up into his and 
he knew she understood. 

“It is the will of God,” he said, and 
kissed her. 





In the Realm 


BELGIUM—Brand Whitlock. 


While it might as well be confessed 
that the American public is rather “fed- 
up” on war literature of every sort, and 
that concerning Belgium and the inva- 
sion particularly, here is a book, which, 
because of its peculiar origin, will still 
command no little interest from the great 
public, and rightly so. First, because 
the writer and historian, a trained ob- 
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server and skillful writer, saw what he 
records at first hand, and had, moreover, 
a better opportunity to observe the “in- 
side” of things than any other person, 
and second, because Brand Whitlock 
has a charm of style which adds value 
to anything he sees fit to write. 

His chapters describing the life about 
him in Brussels, and near his summer 
home, in those now long lost and pleas- 
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ant days before the war, are by all means 
the most enjoyable to the reader, as they, 
no doubt were to the writer. Whitlock 
was the American representative to the 
Belgium court and government, in 1914, 
when the Germans threw down the 
gauntlet to the world. He had distin- 
guished himself as a novelist, and had 
been selected for the post in accordance 
with President Wilson’s policy of chos- 
ing men of intellectual attainments for 
foreign diplomatic berths. 

Whether because of the strain of the 
multitudinous duties which fell upon him 
as head of the American Relief work in 
Belgium, or whether his patience and 
temper were worn thin by the exasperat- 
ing and baffling evils he was forced to 
witness, a note of querulousness creeps 
into the last chapters which rather mars 
the book; and sometimes even creates a 
reluctant feeling of something approach- 
ing sympathy in the breast of the reader 
for those against whom Whitlock tes- 
tifies. At least, he creates at times an 
impression of being no longer a dispas- 
sionate witness. Notwithstanding, this 
work of Whitlock’s (in two volumes) is 
a@ very valuable document upon the his- 
tory of the great world war, and should 
be possessed by every student of those 
troublous times who is able to afford 
the rather high price. D. Appleton & 
Company, publishers—$7.50. 





Piffie’s Book of Funny Animals. 

Here’s a playtime book for those little 
ones who are learning to recognize their 
letters. The drawings and the rhymes 
are really funny, and calculated to catch 
the fancy of a child. It is a small gift- 
book, and gotten out by Henry Altemus, 
publisher—650c. 





The Long Years Ago Stories. 

This dainty volume of stories by Alice 
Ross Colver sets about accounting for 
various peculiarities of animals familiar 
to every child. The “legends” are orig- 
inal, ingenius and amusing to grown-ups 
as well as to children. The Robin’s Red 
Breast, the Cat’s Purr, the Rooster’s 


Crow are all accounted for in a manner 
that will surprise and delight the youth- 
ful reader. 


The book is quaintly illus- 
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trated and bound in colors, and is suit- 
ably a “little book for little people.” 
Henry Altemus—50c. 





Off Duty. 

This is a collection of short story mas- 
terpieces by such well-known and be- 
loved men as Bret Harte, O. Henry, Shea- 
mus McManus, William Dean Howells, 
and Stewart Edward White, compiled by 
Miss Wilhelmina Harper for the delecta- 
tion of the tedious hours off duty of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers and sailors. While 
the timeliness of such a book might 
seem to be passed with the demobiliza- 
tion effected on July ist, this is not true. 
Miss Harper has utilized her knowledge 
of what soldiers and sailors like to read, 
and compiled a volume of yarns which 
former soldiers and sailors, even if now 
out of uniform, will enjoy reading, and 
by the same token, all former soldiers’ 
and sailors’ “homefolks” will, as well, 
enjoy these tales. Century Publishing 
Co.—$1.50. 





The War Garden Victorious. 

The war gardeners and amateur can- 
ners have, themselves, been “put up” in 
a book by Charles Lathrop Pack, presi- 
dent of the National War Garden Com- 
mission of Washington, who has written 
a record of the win the war activity of 
the city farmer. 

The book is for libraries and private 
circulation and is not for sale. This is 
unfortunate, as Many a man and woman 
who, through a patriotic, propaganda was 
led to put themselves in the way of gain- 
ing the inestimable benefits of soul and 
the lesser if more easily computed bene- 
fits of health and pocketbook, which come 
from sincere amateur gardening, would 
like to have just such a record of this 
wartime phenomenon. 

And since the war garden will remain 
with us, let us hope as an asset in times 
of peace, there are in the back of the 
book incorporated two very good pamph- 
lets, one of practical advice to beginners 
on such matters as garden tools, fertil- 
izer, seeds and garden planning, and last, 
but not least, on how to fight the bugs, 
worms and blight. The other pamphlet 
gives the same sort of advice to the 
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ECZEMA REMEDY CO.,Dept. O. M., Hot Springs Ark. 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 





The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 


Business. 
@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


day. 
@ 257 Escellest Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern oy “ey $3.00 - day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1. 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 
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May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


I pee) - io —y to visit Buffalo 
t good 
ph PS eee ae 
ne ne ot and dh mee 1 i 
map [of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 

theatre, business and shopping dis- 

tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, 
from $2.00 


all outside rooms, 
per day up. 



























in to North St. 
On 





C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 













housewife on the subject of how to pre- 
serve, can and pickle her vegetables and 
fruits, once they are harvested. These 


‘ pamphlets can be had for the asking, of 


the National Victory Garden Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Dr. Pack’s book 
is published by Lippincott. 





A Sample Case of Humor. 

If Strickland Gillilan’s humor always 
runs according to the samples contained 
in this “case,” we would like very much 
to have him fill an order for a carload 
lot of the same article. Gillilan pretends 
in the first of the book that he is going 
to let us in on the secret of the manufac- 
ture of his stock in trade. He does noth- 
ing of the sort. After reading the book 
from cover to cover—and even a book- 
weary reviewer does read it through once 
he nibbles, we didn’t know any more 
about writing and thinking up humor 
than we did before. But we did know 
that Gillilan knows how. This is an un- 
usually refreshing book. Forbes & Co.— 
$1.25. 





The Man Who Discovered Himself. 


This novel is probably founded upon 
some experience or observation of the 
writer’s own life. The hero worships 
his wife and two daughters, and so sac- 
rifices himself to their welfare that he 
becomes of no value to them. Effectually 
discarded by the superficial mate of his 
bosom, and seemingly a hopeless tuber- 
cular wreck, he goes into the desert in 
search of death and finds life. He learns 
to value himself at his own worth, 
through the love and admiration of a 
young rancher who rescues the poor 
“lunger” from death and gives him a 
material start in life. With a new name 
he reaps a new career, and how, after 
he has become governor of Arizona, he 
encounters the selfish, foolish wife, we 
will let the novelist, Willis George Emer- 
son, tell you. Of course there is a love 
interest—between the one daughter who 
really loves her father and the young 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 





rancher—but we leave that tale, too, to 
the novelist—Forbes & Co.—$1.50. 





“The Harvest Home,” is a charming 
collection of verse by James B. Kenyon 
whose rank among American poets is a 
high one. This little volume proclaims 
Mr. Kenyon an artist, one who has pro- 
found appreciation of beauty and whose 
reactions to its manifestations no mat- 
ter what their nature, are extremely sen- 
sitive. There are in particular some fine 
nature poems of great beauty. Such 
Poems as “The Prisoner and the Lark,” 
“Two Lives,” and “In Arcady,” touch the 
soul with tender strains and inspire with 
sublime ideals. He is of the line of Whit- 
tier, with a love of nature as intense as 
Wordsworth’s. James T. White & Com- 
pany, New York.—$2.00. 





“Flesh and Phantasy,” by Newton A. 
Fuessle, is a collection of short stories 
refreshingly different. They are well 
written and startingly original, although 
his style and unexpected endings are 
reminiscent of O. Henry at his best. The 
Cornhill Company, publishers, Boston — 
$1.25. 





“Little Mother America,” by Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders is a war story—but 
with a difference. The interest centers 
around a young Belgian girl who flees 
before the Germans and escapes to 
America. The shock, however, has de- 
stroyed her memory and she begins life 
again here adopting the name of her new 
country for her own. Her love for Amer- 
ica and high spirit of patriotism puts to 
shame many American born. The love 
story is tender and original in that the 
hero is an American laboring man—a 
true type of America. This little book 
is particularly well written and holds the 
attention from the first word until the 
inspiring end when Little Mother Amer- 
ica makes the supreme sacrifice for her 
new country. The Cornhill Co.—No price 
given. 
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Giant Grizzly in the Golden Gate Park Collection. 
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Beautiful Statue for Francis Scott Key, Author of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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An Eloquent Divine’s Statue, Golden Gate Park. 
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Quaint Dutch Windmill, Golden Gate Pa rk. 
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